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MISS CAMOMILE’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
CARRIAGES. 


Tuoven I have not mixed very much with the 
world, I flatter myself I know a good deal about it. 
I have got eyes; I have got ears; and I have had the 
advantage of living half my life in a moderate-sized, 
second-rate square, near the exact centre of the 
metropolis. My neighbours are professional people 
of all classes, who use their neighbourhood until they 
gather strength for a leap into one more fashionable, 
and who sometimes miss their footing, and sink back 
into suburban obscurity. I am a maiden lady, living 
on my property—a government annuity—and I stand 
like a monument, or something of that kind, unmoved 
by the changes around me. I could write a very 
instructive essay upon the philosophy of squares, but 
that is not my present object. My mind is full of 
the subject of carriages—broughams, chariots, and 
such things—and I have been advised to put my 
thoughts upon paper. Miss Biggleswade, a particular 
friend of mine, and a very sensible person, who takes 
tea with me twice a week—Wednesday and Satur- 
day—has often urged me to record the results of my 
observation. 

*Miss Camomile,’ she has said, ‘I am sure you are 
neglecting to use the talent with which it has pleased 
Providence to provide you. I have read all the books 
that now come out, which are never tired of abusing 
the hollow mockeries of the universe, and I assure 
you that I have met with nothing in their pages so 
edifying as your conversation over your own tea-table.’ 

These are Miss Biggleswade’s exact words, and 
they have determined me to write a few lines on the 
philosophy of carriages. 

I will not involve myself in any quarrels by men- 
tioning names; I will not commit myself by making 
any direct assertions; but it has always seemed to 
me a very extraordinary and inexplicable thing that 
Dr A.’s professional skill should have increased so 
wonderfully from the moment that he started a car- 
riage. Before that event took place, his reputation 
was not worth a jar of tamarinds, and no one in 
their senses would have called him in to doctor a 
kitten or a sick lapdog. His diploma was obtained 
from a place they call Idlebeggar, or some such name, 
in Germany, where degrees, I am told, are sold in the 
open streets, at a price varying from five shillings to 
fifteen and sixpence. We cut off the right leg of poor 
Mrs B.’s baby, when there was no more the matter 
with it than with the lamp-post round the corner. 
The unfortunate child has been a cripple ever since, 
with a wooden stump, which is always making holes 


in the flower-beds of the enclosure. He knew no 
more of the commonest drugs than my milkman— 
perhaps not half so much, in these days of general 
adulteration—and if it had nct been for his assistant, 
a young man whom he kept in a back-kitchen upon 
forty pounds a year and his victuals, I am convinced 
the whole neighbourhood would have been decimated 
by poison. People talk of the prudence and economy 
of putting down a carriage because they are totally 
ignorant of the subject upon which they are discours- 
ing. If Dr A. had not procured the green brougham 
with the two gray horses—upon credit, I believe—at 
the exact moment that he did, he might have found 
himself, in another twelvemonth, behind an apothe- 
cary’s counter. He had enough sense and knowledge 
of the world to save himself from that; and poor Mrs 
B.’s crippled baby, with all his many other failures, 
were at once forgotten by his patients. People of 
that very large class who have more money than 
wisdom immediately discovered him to be a highly 
meritorious practitioner. People who did not keep 
carriages themselves were particular in engaging him, 
because they liked to sce his handsome vehicle parad- 
ing before their houses. He attended consultations 
he was never invited to before, and secured many 
acquaintances as patients by taking them home from 
evening-parties in his carriage. Though his brougham 
was not decorated with placards announcing his trade 
and his residence, it was quite as much an advertising 
medium as any van from a furnishing ironmonger’s. 

There is Mr C., the great portrait-painter, who got 
me to give him six sittings, and then could make 
nothing of me; it is quite marvellous what a com- 
mand of form and colour he has acquired since he has 
had the command of a carriage. Though I cannot 
see any connection between the two things myself, 
there are plenty of people who can, and I suppose I 
must therefore consider myself a remarkably stupid 
person. I have heard his pictures called caricatures, 
tea-boards, sign-boards, Babylonian frescoes, and 
many other contemptuous names; but that was some 
little time before he had improved himself with a 
carriage. Now, his critics are content to hang up in 
their halls and dining-rooms the vilest daub he thinks 
proper to produce, for his terms have advanced with 
his fashionable style of living, and there is no vulgar 
suspicion so strong and lasting as a belief in a high- 
priced article, especially in pictures. His bar-maids 
have become blooming matrons; his old hags are 
turned into aristocratic dowagers; his angular imps 
of children are changed to Sir Joshua’s cherubs; and 
his butchers’ boys are the flower of English chivalry. 
This comes of stopping the way with a carriage. 
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There is Mr D., the celebrated musician; he could 
neither sing, compose, nor play until he indulged in 
the lyxury of a carriage. From that moment, his 
voice became a tenor of remarkable purity and range ; 
his touch upon the piano was considered equal to the 
best masters; and the music-publishers suddenly 
found out they had long neglected a man of decided 
genius. He composed an opera which a theatrical 
manager was found to produce solely because it had 
got the carriage-stamp of excellence. Of course, the 

ublic were not to be deceived, for Mr D., although 
he made the most of waving a white stick in the 
orchestra—conducting, I believe, they call it—could 
not bring his chariot into the theatre, and the piece 
was strongly condemned on the first night of repre- 
sentation. The audience, who had loudly expressed 
their contempt of the production, were astonished to 
read the next morning in their papers, that the work 
was the most brilliant success of the most brilliant 
composer of his time. The carriage had been driving 
about pretty briskly during the night. 

Miss E., who has suddenly obtained a reputation 
as one of the most rising young authoresses of 
the day, has ridden gently into notoriety on the 
borrowed cushions of Lady F.’s brougham. If 
se cannot purchase or hire a carriage, the next 

t thing is to borrow one. Miss E. had more wit 
and judgment than I gave her credit for, when she 
fastened herself so securely to the skirts of her lady- 
ship. The basketful of well-thumbed manuscripts— 
fashionable novels made up of paste, scissors, and the 
experience of a back drawing-room—were at once 
taken out and dusted, and put with the writer in a 
corner of my lady's carriage. Fashionable publishers 
who, before this, were always choked up with matter, 
were now delighted to be favoured with the offer of 
so highly meritorious a work, especially as it was to 
be dedicated, by permission, to her ladyship. Miss 
E. must be a clever person, after all, to manage so 
well as she does with such very slender advantages. 
We must not be too hard upon the errors in her 
works, for people cannot be expected to scratch out 
and alter with a pair of scissors. 

There is Mr G., who now calls himself an archi- 
tect, because he could never succeed as a builder; 
he knows as well as any man the advantages of 
owning a handsome chariot. The only local building 
he ever had a contract for was our parochial school- 
house; and one day, just as the boys had providen- 
tially gone to dinner, this precious structure fell 
down, and buried an usher and a man who was 
repairing the flooring, There was an inquest, of 
course, a very formal affair, and Mr G. prepared 
for it by engaging an eminent counsel, and starting a 
distinguished carriage. The counsel did his work 
well, and so did the vehicle. Mr G. got off with- 
out so much as a censure, for his equipage was 
always driving up and down before the court; and it 
was clearly shewn that the carpenter who had 
Foweer in the ruins had brought it entirely on 

imself by using spikes instead of nails, and driving 
them down with a clumsy sledge-hammer. Mr G. 
had the decency, however, to retire from the building 
business after this, and to turn himself into an 
architect. He now draws very pretty pictures upon 
paper, which other people alter, and build from or 


not, as they think proper; while he secures a very 
high payment for his designs, because he rides in his 
carriage. 

I am not surprised at the gregarious habits of 
carriage-made people. I am not surprised that Mr 
H., the well-known solicitor, whose reputation is 
based upon his brougham, should give his briefs to 
Mr K., the popular barrister, whose reputation is 
also based upon his brougham. I am not surprised 
that both these gentlemen should be standing counsel 


and attorney to Mr L., the banker, whose wealth, or 
reputed wealth, has, to a great extent, no better 
foundation than his carriage. Nor am I surprised 
that the two legal gentlemen should bank at the 
establishment of Mr L. There is a principle of mutual 
advantage at work in these cases, which explains the 
interchange of patronage; but I am astonished that 
the general public, who have no interest to consult, 
except to get the very best article, advice, or assist- 
ance for their money, should bow down before an 
empty go-cart, that costs, perhaps, a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year; while they talk very loudly 
of the car of Juggernauth, and pity the wretched 
superstition of the Hindoos. 


CUBAN LITERATURE. 


Dovstiess the majority of my readers will be sur- 
prised to hear that Cuba has any literature at all. 
When we consider how completely the island has been 
enveloped in the colonial system of a government 
which has always acted upon the resolution frankly 
proclaimed by Charles IV. when he suppressed the 
university of Maracaybo, ‘that information should not 
become general in America ;’ and how exclusively the 
energies of the creole mind have been directed to what 
is called practical life—that is, to eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and trafficking—it certainly is astonishing 
that Cuba should have produced ary writers capable 
of interesting mankind seriously, by the vigour, 
dignity, or beauty of their works. Yet such is the 
case. I know how apt we are to overestimate any- 
thing which has any flavour of ‘caviar.’ Superiorities 
of this sort are sad snares. ‘Those oysters we had 
at Venice’ have spoiled the appetite of many an 
untravelled friend, who was beginning to be ignorantly 
jubilant over the choicest products of Princes Bay, 
and the oldest thoughts clothed in a foreign tongue 
affect us like a familiar landscape seen through 
stained windows. But after all deductions made, and 
judging them in the most impartial spirit, some of 
the Cuban authors deserve, it seems to me, this high 
praise, that they have been thinkers and artists in a 
land indifferent to thought and to art, and true lovers 
of liberty in an atmosphere of oppression. Particularly 
must this praise be awarded to three men—Heredia, 
Milanes, and Placido. These all are poets, and the 
best productions of the Cuban mind must be sought in 
the field of poetry. 

The poet is everywhere the morning-star of mind, 
in whose light tyrants see only another ornament of 
the night they love, while the oppressed hail the 
harbinger of day. No prose-writer could ever have 
secured the publication in Cuba of the thoughts and 
feelings which her poets have given to the world. 
The government, in every case, indeed, has awakened 
sooner or later to recognise the patriot in the minstrel, 
and there are few of the noteworthy bards of Cuba 
upon whom the hand of authority has not fallen more 
or less heavily. ‘The works of most of these writers 
are now contraband at home, and cannot easily be 
procured. Formerly, there were several journals and 
magazines in the island, which used to be enriched 
with melodious sedition, but the censors of the press 
have succeeded in purifying even the ‘ poets’ corner.” 
The Resista de la Havana is now as decorously dull 
as the Giornale di Roma itself. 

A brief sketch of the character and temper of the 
poets whose names I have mentioned, will shew the 
reader how much there is to be repressed in the 
impulses of the higher class of Cuban minds. I select 
them, not merely because they seem to me thie first 
in point of literary excellence, but because they sprung 
from three different classes of the city population. 

José Maria Heredia was a gentleman by birth and 
position. ‘The son of a patriot, whose patriotism 
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made him an exile, Heredia, born in 1803, at Santiago 
de Cuba, was carried in his childhood to Mexico. 
There, at the age of sixteen, he lost his father; and 
returning to Havana, was admitted, in 1823, to prac- 
tice as an advocate by the supreme court at Puerto 
Principe. His opinions and conduet soon attracted 
the suspicions of the government, and in November 
of the same year he was obliged to flee to America. 
He published the first collection of his poems at 
New York in 1825. In 1826 he was invited to Mexico, 
where he was appointed assistant-secretary of state ; 
soon afterwards he became a judge in the supreme 
court, and was sent to the senate of the republic. 
He died at Mexico in the prime of life on the 6th of 
May 1839. An edition of his works was published at 
Toluca in Mexico in 1832, and another at Barcelona— 
the Marseille of Spain—in 1840. As a man, Heredia 
is honourably remembered for the generosity, integ- 
rity, and amiability of his character. As a poet, the 
dignity of his thought, the harmony of his versifica- 
tion, and the graces of his language, well support his 
claim to the high rank which his countrymen have 
assigned to him. As a patriot, his love of country 
seems to have been not less wise than fervent. The 
following lines from one of his unpublished poems, 
The Exile’s Hymn, vibrate with the genuine thrill of 
poetic feeling, and with the manliest passion: 


Fair land of Cuba ! on thy shores are seen 
Life’s far extremes of noble and of mean ; 

The world of sense in matchless beauty dressed, 
And nameless horrors hid within thy breast. 
Ordained of Heaven the fairest flower of earth, 
False to thy gifts, and reckless of thy birth! 
The tyrant’s clamour and the slave’s sad cry, 
With the sharp lash in insolent reply— 

Such are the sounds that echo on thy plains, 
While virtue faints, and vice unblushing reigns. 
Rise, and to power a daring heart oppose ! 

Confront with death these worse than deathlike woes. 
Unfailing valour chains the flying fate ; 
Who dares to die shall win the conqueror’s state ! 
We, too, can leave a glory and a name 
Our children’s children shall not blush to claim ; 
To the far future let us turn our eyes, 

* And up to God’s still unpolluted skies ! 
Better to bare the breast and undismayed 
Meet the sharp vengeance of the hostile blade, 
Than on the couch of helpless grief to lie, 
And in one death a thousand deaths to die. 
Fear’st thou to bleed? O better, in the strife, 
From patriot wounds to pour the gushing life, 
Than let it creep inglorious through the veins 
Benumbed by sin, and agony, and chains ! 
What hast thou, Cuban? Life itself resign— 
Thy very grave is insecurely thine! 
Thy blood, thy treasure, poured like tropic rain 
From tyrant hands to feed the soil of Spain. 
If it be truth, that nations still must bear 
The crushing yoke, the wasting fetters wear— 
If to the people this be Heaven’s decree 
To clasp their shame, nor struggle to be free, 
From truth so base my heart indignant turns, 
With freedom’s frenzy all my spirit burns, 
That rage which ruled the Roman’s soul of fire, 
And filled thy heart, Columbia’s patriot sire ! 
Cuba! thou still shalt rise, as pure, as bright 
As thy free air—as full of living light ; 
Free as the waves that foam around thy strands, 
Kissing thy shores, and curling o’er thy sands! 


Heredia’s fine poem of Niagara must be known to 
many of our readers through Mr Bryant’s excellent 
version. It has always seemed to me one of the very 
best utterances ever called forth by a scene whose 
praise ‘expressive silence’ best can sing. Even upon 
| & brink of the mighty cataract, the palm-trees of 


Cuba sigh through the wanderer’s thought, whispering 


sadly of the grievances and misery that flourish in 
their shade. 

The Season of the Mothers inspires some natural and 
musical verses, in which the dreams of the patriot 
still mingle with the blest reality of the husband’s 
happy love. 


My happy land ! thou favoured land of God, 
Where rest His mildest looks, His kindliest smiles, 
Oh, not for ever from thy soil beloved 

May cruel fortune tear me ! but be thine 

The latest light that on these eyes shall shine ! 


How sweet, dear love, to listen to the rain, 

That patters softly on our humble home ; 

To hear the wild winds whistling o'er the plain, 
And the deep booming of the ocean’s roar, 
Where shattering surges lash the distant shore ! 


There, by thy side, on softest couch reclined, 

My throbbing lyre shall rest upon thy knees, 
And my giad heart shall sing the boundless peace 
Of thy fair soul, the light of thy dear face, 

My happy lot, and God’s surpassing grace. 


Clearly, Heredia was a man to be seriously ‘dis- 
couraged’ by any despotic government. 

Milanes, born in a more humble rank of life, and 
bound by his occupation to the mercantile class, was 
not less warm and sincere in his patriotism than 
Heredia. But the temper of his mind was melan- 
choly, and his sweet strains are full of a sad, mysti- 
cal fervour. His brother says of him, in the preface 
to an edition of his works published at Havana, that 
he ‘ was inspired with the noble enthusiasm of accom- 
plishing a great social mission, and, possessed of faith 
and hope, selected for the subject of his songs moral 
or philosophical ideas.’ He is indeed a very plaintive 
poet; and in reading his verses we are haunted with 
a continual indefinite sound of wailing. Certainl 
there is not much in the condition of Cuba which 
can inspire her bards with pride and pleasure. But 
the intense melancholy of Milanes has a tone of 
personal suffering like that which pervades the 
sonnets of Camoens, or the complaints of Tasso. The 
gloomy tendencies of the temperament of Milanes, 
aggravated by private troubles, and still more, no 
doubt, by the consciousness of his impotence to 
redress those wrongs of his country which he so keenly 
felt, finally overpowered his reason. The story of this 
young man, the purity of whose character, the eleva- 
tion of whose aims, and the delicacy of whose genius 
have secured for him a real and beneficial influence 
in his own country, sad as it is, is by no means the 
saddest to be found in the brief literary history of 
Cuba. 

Gabriel de Ja Conception Valdes (not unknown 
by his nom de plume of Placido) was a mulatto 
of Matanzas, a comb-maker by trade, whose edu- 
cation was of the very rudest kind, a pariah of 
society, bearing in his very form and colour tlhe inef- 
faceable badge of disgrace and servitude. Yet this 
man triumphed over all the obstacles in his way, and, 
after establishing a high reputation as a poet, set the 
seal to his fame by a dignified and heroic death, In 
1844, particulars of an intended insurrection of the 
coloured population came from various sources to the 
ears of the supreme authority of Cuba, and seemed to 
demand investigation. Everything like a representa- 
tive body having been abolished by Tacon, there was 
no apparent way open for consulting with the creoles 
on the subject. The captain-general coolly resolved 
to settle the business by military commissions, and 
immediately let loose upon the island a horde of infe- 
rior officials, who proceeded to collect testimony, and 


to inflict punishment after the fashion of the ‘ process 
of the Templars,’ or ‘ Jeffrey’s campaign.’ ee 
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of free persons of colour and of slaves died under the 
lash,* many others were summarily shot, and such 
infamous excesses were committed by the jfiscals as 
beggar belief. The victims of this dreadful persecu- 
tion were stripped of their property, and the crown- 
officers—with a few honourable exceptions—soon con- 
verted their system of terror into a grand financial 
expedient. White creoles and foreigners were not 
exempted from the pestilence of power, and the 
planters were compelled to ransom their slaves at 
great cost, from a tribunal which arrested without 
accusation, and condemned witl:out inquiry. 

The conspicuous position of Placido among his 
people marked him out as an early victim. It is not 
improbable that Placido may have been concerned in 
the conspiracy which there is really reason to suppose 
was then organising, and though he contemptuously 
denied many of the charges brought against him, he 
does not appear to have shrunk from maintaining the 
right of the negroes to rise against oppression. He 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be shot. He 
behaved in prison with great propriety and composure, 
and won the admiration of numbers who visited him>. 

In the intervals of his preparation for death, he 
composed some of the finest of his poems, particularly 
his Prayer to God. Can we deny the honours of 
genius to the Cuban mulatio who could so feel and 
speak ? 

O God of love unbounded! Lord supreme! 

In overwhelming grief, to thee I fly ; 
Rending this veil of hateful calumny, 

O let thine arm of might my fame redeem! 

Wipe thou this foul disgrace from off my brow 
With which the world hath sought to stamp it now. 


Thou King of kings, my fathers’ God and mine, 
Thou only art my sure and strong defence ; 
The polar snows, and tropic fires intense, 

The shaded sea, the air, the light are thine; 
The life of leaves, the waters’ changeful tide, 
All things are thine, and by thy will abide. 


Thou art all power; all life from thee goes forth, 
And fails to flow obedient to thy breath ; 
Without thee, all is nought; in endless death 

All nature sinks, forlorn and nothing worth. 

Yet even the void obeys thee, and from nought, 
By thy dread word, the living man was wrought. 


Merciful God! how should I thee deceive? 
Let thy eternal wisdom search my sou! ! 
Bowed down to earth by falsehood’s base control, 
Her stainless wings not now the air may cleave. 
Send forth thine hosts of truth, and set her free! 
Stay thou, O Lord, the oppressors’ victory. 


Forbid it, Lord, by that most free outpouring 
Of thine own precious blood for every brother 
Of our lost race, and by thy Holy Mother, 

So full of grief, so loving, so adoring, 

Who, clothed in sorrow, followed thee afar, 
Weeping thy death like a declining star. 


But if this lot thy love ordains to me— 
To yield to foes most cruel and unjust, 
To die, and leave my poor and senseless dust 
The scoff and sport of their weak enmity— 
Speak thou ! and then thy purposes fulfil; 
Lord of my life, work thou thy perfect will! 


A letter which Placido sent to his wife on the night 
before his death, is worthy of a place beside the more 
famous one which Padilla wrote in circumstances so 
similar. Thus the despised labourer bade eternal 
farewell to his mother. 


* The British commissioner, Kennedy, says 3000! 


‘The appointed lot has come upon me, mother, 
The mournful ending of my years of strife ; 

This changing world I leave, and to another, 

In blood and terror, goes my spirit’s life. 

But thou, grief-smitten, cease thy mortal weeping, 
And let thy soul her wonted peace regain ; 

I fall for right, and thoughts of thee are sweeping 
Across my lyre, to wake its dying strain— 

A strain of joy and gladness, free, unfailing, 
All-glorious and holy, pure, divine, 

And innocent, unconscious as the wailing 

I uttered at my birth; and I resign, 

Even now my life; even now, descending slowly, 
Faith’s mantle folds me to my slumbers holy. 
Mother, farewell! God keep thee, and for ever! 


On the morning of the 28th of June, Placido was 
led, with nineteen others, to the Plaza of Matanzas. 
He passed to his death like an Indian chief, chanting 
for a death-song his own noble Prayer. He was to 
suffer first, stepped into the square, knelt with 
unbandaged eyes, and gave thie signal to the soldiers. 
When the smoke rolled away, it was seen that he had 
only been wounded, and had fallen in agony to the 
ground. A murmur of pity and horror ran through 
the crowd; but Placido slowly rising to his knees, 
drew up his fourm proudly, and cried, in a broken 
voice: ‘ Farewell, world! ever pitiless to me! Fire 
here!’ raising his hand to his temples. 

Possibly this dark history may not yet have 
rounded to its close. Men like Toussaint and Placido 
fall not obscurely nor unavenged. Their friends are 


Exultations, agonies, 
And love; and man’s unconquerable mind. 


A Spanish traveller in Cuba, Silas of Queroga, says 
of Placido’s poetic merits: ‘I know no American 
poet, Heredia included, who approaches him in genius, 
in polish, and in dignity.’ The same critic, after 
analysing Placido’s poetry, writes thus: 

‘It is truly wonderful to hear a poet, esteemed 
humble by the society in which he lives, addressing 
himself to the queen-regent of Spain in language like 
this: : 

Some one there is, who, with his golden lyre, 
Worthier thy sovereign ear, shall chant 

To the vibrations of its jewelled strings 

More grateful songs, perchance, but not more free! 


And these lines are equally bold and daring: 


And beats not thy heart too? Therefore will I, 
While the pure dawn her snowy canopy 

Hangs on the orient sky, 
Bid my rejoicing hymns to God on high, 
Upborne by gentlest breezes, swiftly fly : 
Let them who fear be dumb, for not of them am I! 
If thow with pleasure hearest, let thy prayers 
Swift seek the Eternal, that my songs may rise 
Even to His throne, and then on Cuba fall, 
Impearied in blessings from the echoing skies! 


It was important for me to paint the poetic char- 
acter of Placido, to bring into clearer relief his 
astonishing merits. I fear, nevertheless, that my 
readers will not sufficiently appreciate the true con- 
dition of a miserable labourer in the island of Cuba; 
and only by such an appreciation can they fully esti- 
mate the great value of the lines I have quoted. The 
vigour of Placido’s versification corresponds to that of 
his thought. It is surprising to see the facility with 
which he manages the tenderest themes, and some of 
his compositions touch the deepest emotions of the 
soul. My task would be endless should I attempt to 
extract all the beauties of these poems, for if there 
are very few that can be quoted in full, there is not 


one unrelieved by the light of genius. ‘Their faults 
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‘baptismal phrases in which Cubans delight. 


arise from the poet’s want of instruction; their 
inspiration is celestial. 

This man, be it once more remembered, was a 
person whom many an American lady would have 
thought sufficiently honoured with a place behind her 
chair at the dinner-table, where he might have 
listened to edifying conversation about the insulted 
genius of Burns and the prejudices of a snobbish 
nobility ! 

I must not dwell here upon the names and works 
of Cuban poets of various merit, numerous enough to 
furnish ample matter for a grand division ef the poets 
and poetry of Spanish America. 

It is enough if I have clearly indicated the exist- 
ence, in various ranks of Cuban civic society, of 
nobler thoughts and higher aims than the press or 
the prevailing character of social life reveals. The 
chief interest of the literature of Cuba is indeed 
derived from the proofs which it affords us that the 
seeds of liberal thoughts and pure desires, which the 
winds and waves have somehow wafted even to those 
blockaded shores, have germinated, and are bearing 
fruit. As works of art, the poems which have fallen 
under my notice cannot, in general, be highly com- 
mended. The literature of Spain, since the days of 
Cervantes and Calderon, has been fertile chiefly in 
bad models. The vast majority of the later Spanish 
pocts oscillate between the trivial and the dreary. 
The Spanish Pegasus has been broken to a tyrannous 
manége. The influence of a system of versification not 
much less absurd than the rules of the master-singers 
is felt by the most careless reader, in the indescribable 
tediousness of Spanish poetry. ‘The study of the 
French Romanticists—for France is the true teacher 
of the enlightened Cubans—has indeed somewhat 
relieved the Cuban poets from this thraldom. While 
Volney and De Tracy have taught the Cubans 
materialism in morals and philosophy, Victor Hugo and 
Lamartine have disclosed to them new secrets of 
poetical composition. But the prevailing temper of 
the tropics is hostile to the highest forms of poetry, 

In that eternal summer, the voice grows languid as 
the mind. ‘Out of their few warm days,’ says Landor, 
*the English, if the produce is not wine and oil, gather 
song and garner sensibility.’ Out of their unchang- 
ing heats and splendours, the sons of the tropics 
gather tears and garner sentimentalism. The Cuban 
Muse rarely tries the flights of the ‘Theban eagle,’ 
as rarely the soaring rapture of the English lark: 
she sits in the heavy foliage of her delicious home, 
and there ‘her sad song mourneth well,’ or ill, as 
the case may be. 

The names of the Cuban poets—those rich, son- 
orous Spanish names, which you cannot utter without 
an unconscious inflation of the voice, and an involun- 
tary wave of the hand—tempt one to expatiate upon 
this subject; but I shall forbear. The titles of some 
of these works will convey a sufficient idea to the 
judicious reader of the school to which they should 
be referred. Leaves of My Soul, Heart-beats, Whirl- 
winds of the Tropics, Passion Flowers—such are the 
Gleams 
of manly aspiration are not wanting in these writings, 
nor the comfortable light of a true respect for what 
is trust in womanhood. Milanes is not alone in the 
faith that 


Still in woman's heart the true Eden lingers, 
Bearing fruit of Loving Feeling and Belief. 


Vivid descriptions of natural scenery, much in the 
glowing Portuguese manner, illuminate these pages. 
Imaginative, these poets rarely are. With that quality 
none of them was so richly gifted as Placido. His 
images are often pathetic in their originality ; as, for 
instance, when he compares the sudden passing of the 
moon from behind the cliffs into the open starlit sky, 


to the advent into the ball-room of a beautiful 
woman, superbly dressed, and wearing a Cashmere 
shawl. Quaintly barbaric as this image seems, yet 
how charged it is with the sad history of gorgeous 
dreams and warm visions, prisoned in the poet-brain 
of an outcast and a pariah! 

WK The prose literature of Cuba may be quickly 
reviewed. ‘How can we speak, who have no freedom 
to will,’ cried Jacques de Molay to his judges; ‘for 
with the loss of freedom to will, man loses everything 
—honour, courage, eloquence!’ No plea of ‘ poetic 
licence’ avails the Cuban whose words are not tagged 
with rhymes. The Havana book-stores contain 
nothing to indicate. that the ‘ University of Havana’ 
has borne any more fruit than El Azhar, the Oxford 
of the Arabs. ‘The periodicals are trashy in the 
extreme. The newspaper press is, of course, entirely 
in the hands of Spaniards. 

In the feuilleton, the ladies are generally furnished 
with a translation of some French novel. The lead- 
ing articles are often able, but the body of the paper 
is filled with very much such matter as one finds in 
the columns of the ‘newspapers’ which young ladies 
at boarding-schools sometimes concoct. 

The current news of the island is only picked up by 
hearsay in Havana, and chiefly on the crowded quay 
at the mouth of the harbour, where every morning 
‘the merchants most do congregate.’ 

The old Spaniards are very chary of their commu- 
nications, and the creole hatred of the government acts 
like a mordant, biting in the blackest shades of every 
picture. While I was at Havana, the garrotte was 
several times erected at the Punta, and twice for the 
punishment of political offenders. The newspapers 
made no allusion to any of these events. In one 
instance, I happened to be dining on board a man-of- 
war, when an officer in the company gave us the 
history of one of the political prisoners—both of 
whom, by the way, were reprieved at the place of 
execution, and sent to the galleys at Ceuta—telling us 
that his name was Garcia, and that he was a miserable 
old creature, at whose house two of the Lopez party, 
badly wounded, had been left. He treated them very 
well, but they died. Shortly afterwards, the news of 
Las Pozas reached him, and our Cuban Falstaff 
instantly produced his dead pirates, alleging that he 
had slain them ‘for queen and country.’ He was 
rewarded with a decoration; but the truth coming to 
light after awhile, Sefior Garcia was compromised, 
and finally brought into the shadow of death. One or 
two days after the reprieve, there appeared in the 
Diario what purported to be a sort of jubilate from 
the wife of one Garcia, who ought to have suffered 
something, but had been spared by the queen’s mercy. 
No one who had not in some surreptitious way heard 
of Garcia and his story, could possibly have compre- 
hended this singular communication. 

Two mutinies of troops, at least, accompanied with 
fusillades, came to my knowledge—one at Villa Clara, 
and the other at Santiago de Cuba. They were only 
darkly glanced at in leaders laudatory of the ‘firm 
justice of Spain,’ and contemptuous of the scandal 
which something not stated might cause in ‘a neigh- 
bouring nation.” The Cuban press is, indeed, no 
transcript of the Cuban, but only of the ‘ Peninsular’ 
world. 


A DULL FELLOW-PASSENGER. 


Ir was a wintry night, in the month of December, 
in the year of grace 1828, in the little town of ——. 
Snow had been falling for some hours, until the narrow 
streets were thickly coated with white. The few 
passengers on foot hurrying to their homes became 
fewer still, stepping as noiselessly 2s ghosts, while 
their strange uncouth habiliments made them resemble 
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the watchmen of a Christmas pantomime. Presently 
the shower of white flakes began to cease, and the 
sharp, cutting wind to take their place; here and 
there, a patch of dark clear sky was visible between 
the flying masses of sombre and heavily laden clouds. 
It was, after all, only in the early part of December, 
though the earth was already shrouded in the blanched 
cerement of the old year, which was dying away; but 
then, fifty years ago, winter was accustomed to set 
in much earlier than we see it in these times. It had 
been one of those cheating days when the sky is in 
fragments of black gray and brilliant blue; there 
is a brief sunshine, and then a bitter north wind 
arises, and a shower falls, every drop of which is icy 
sleet, until, with blinded eyes, aching faces, raw skins, 
and a general sensation of smarting all over, the most 
intrepid traveller is glad to shelter himself from the 
inclement elements. Towards the centre of the 
town, in the yard of the Crown Inn, an old hostler 
and a young helper were busied preparing the ‘ High- 
flyer’ coach, which at that period ran between the 
south part of Cumberland up to the Scottish Border. 
It was a night-coach, and the route lay along the 
western coast, and partly by the sea-shore. The 
younger man addressed the other: ‘Jowlie Jim isa 
fine coaxing hand wi’ his cattle. I do suppose, now, he 
will be nigh the Border by break of day, Robin.’ 

* Nowt o’ t’ sort, man,’ returned Robin, who, from 
his thick voice and reeking breath, had evidently 
tasted something stronger than water. ‘Those sands 
be varra skeary places.’ 

* Ay, Robin; but wi’ the sea on one side, and the 
cliffs to the right, he’d be a fule to drive into t’ one, 
or atop o’ t’ other.’ 

* And what suld a sluthergullion like you ken aboot 
the matter?’ retorted the old man irefully, in a dialect 
curiously compounded of English and Scotch provin- 
cialisms. ‘ When ye have the wind flyting i’ your feace, 
and maist cutting aff your twa lugs, and ice blawing i’ 
your eyes like a handful of auld wives’ pins, and the 
snaw drifting here oop, and there doon, and the birds 
skirling over your head, and a young chap sitting by 
your side plaguing your life oot wi’ his daft-like 
questions, and talking till ye are well-nigh blathered— 
hech, it’s a gay maddling road, my lad; and if ever 
ye coom to try it, ye’ll maybe find it sae. I wadn't 
drive the Highflyer this night for muckle mair than 
they ll win by the job,’ he added emphatically. 

‘Ay, ay,’ returned the other deprecatingly ; ‘but 
I’ve heard tell you once did, Robin, when Jim broke 
his leg by the Black Stanes.’ 

‘That doesn’t say I wad drive it to-night,’ rejoined 
Robin gruffly. ‘Noo, mon, I'll bide here; gang thy 
ways in, and leave t’coach to my hand, and maybe 
wi’ a drap o’ something het, I'll tell thee mair after.’ 

The young man complied, and the old hostler crossed 
to the stables, where four fine horses were standing 
ready bitted. The landlord and two men came out, 
and had apparently a hurried consultation, then 
Robin joined the trio. There, for the present, we will 
leave tliem, and look into the interior of the substantial 
square red brick-house which stands up the street, not 
sixty yards off. A tall, loose-limbed, fresh-coloured 
young man, wrapped in a mass of rough clothing, 
with his shepherd’s plaid twisted round his shoulders, 
was offering his hand in token of leave-taking to a 
kindly looking ruddy-faced old gentleman, whose wife 
was administering caresses and consolation, wrappers, 
gingerbread, and peppermint cordial, to a pretty slender 
girl of about sixteen, whom she addressed as her niece 
Elspie. The young man cast every now and then shy 
glances athwart the old couple, and was evidently not 
discontented with the appearance of his future com- 
panion, though this sentiment perhaps rather con- 
tributed to increase an awkwardness natural enough, 
perhaps, to a huge-limbed, kind-hearted young 


farmer, whose years numbered little more than a 


score, and had been passed more on his native moors 
than in drawing-rooms; added to which, it was the 
first time he had had any young lady committed to 
his express care, and the knowledge that she was a 
minister's daughter added to his sense of responsi- 
bility. Elspie Grant had golden hair, dark-blue eyes, 
and regular features, and though pale and delicate- 
looking, possessed withal an air of character and self- 
control not usual in so young a girl. ‘Good-bye, dearest 
uncle, and thanks for all thy kindness, which I shall 
never forget; and when I will be at my own dear 
home over the Border, I'll think of you often, and of 
your goodness to me; but, O auntie, my heart is just 
wearying to see my poor father, and the blue hills, 
and all the bairns !’ 

Her eyes were very bright, but she sled no tears, 
though the old lady began to wipe her own eyes, and 
make sounds indicative of distress. 

* Weel, sir, I’ll tak gude care of Miss Grant, and 
now we maun be on our way.’ A few more kisses and 
many more cautions were given by the old lady; a 
little silk purse, with golden coins visible through 
the net-work, was thrust into her hands by her uncle; 
and then young Allen M‘Laren and Elspie Grant 
left the house arm in arm, following the old man who 
was in waiting with the luggage in a handbarrow. 
Allen could feel that Elspie was sobbing, and the 
young fellow would have been glad to have said some- 
thing kind to the delicate little maiden who was 
clinging to his arm, but as, rack his brain as he would, 
nothing came into his head to utter, he contented 
himself by stroking her hand with his broad huge palm, 
and expressing his sympathy in other respects by 
absolute silence. 

‘Is there any other traveller inside the coach?’ he 
demanded of the landlady, a comely woman who 
presided in the sanded kitchen. 

‘There be no one else, sir; the young miss will be 
very comfortable,’ she added kindly. 

They waited a few minutes by the fire, and then 
the hostler ran in—‘Time‘s oop.’ Three or four out- 
side passengers ran out to secure the box-seat, and 
young Allen lifted Elspie Grant up, and opening 
the door, assisted her into the coach. Thrusting the 
lantern partly inside, he discerned the figure of an 
apparently decrepit old man in the opposite corner. 

*Who’s inside, man?’ he demanded of the hostler, 
who was hanging about, perhaps for the chance of a 
sixpence. 

‘It’s just a puir invalid auld gentleman; he winna 
meddle o’ the young leddy,’ was the reply. 

As Elspie got into the coach she stumbled over the 
legs of the person in question, which were stretched 
rather forward, and felt as stiff as cork, or rather wood, 
for legs of cork with joints of gutta-percha had not 
yet arrived at the perfection of the days of 1859. As 
he neither withdrew them, nor made any response to 
her half-audible apology, the young lady settled in 
her own mind that he was either fast asleep, or that 
he had a wooden leg, or that he was of a morose and 
disagreeable temper. Young Allen took out his short 
black cutty-pipe, and having charged it with coarse 
pigtail tobacco, ignited it by the aid of the dripping 
blue sulphurous fire of a match furnished him by 
the landlady; then having swathed his shoulders 
thoroughly in the plaid, he clambered on to his 
seat. Jowlie Jim, the coachman, took his own place, 
the men loosed their hold of the horses’ heads, and 
the coach rattled out of the little town. 

The night was very dark, and after an hour at a 
rapid pace they turned on to the open moor. Hardly 
anything was to be seen except a gallows, which was 
near to the road, and stood out in strong relief against 
the sheet of white snow. The chains still clanked in 
the wind, and either Allen saw, or fancied he saw, a few 
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mouldy bones hanging to it. Poor little Elspie looked 
out only once, but that time she happened to see the 
gibbet, and not liking the spectacle, she drew up the 
window, nestled herself into the corner of the vehicle, 
and began to think of her own dear home. Four 
months ago, she had left it with the bloom of the 
heather on the moorlands, and the soft autumn wind 
blowing over the hills. The hoarse call of the grouse, 
and the plaintive wail of the plover, seemed to ring in 
her ears. How well she remembered the old stone 
manse standing half-way down the hill, sheltered by 
the thick black fir-plantations which shielded it both 
from heat in summer and cold in winter. Then 
visions came of a mild-eyed, cheerful woman, who 
would welcome home her child, and of her father too, 
who, she knew full well, would not be reading then, 
but would be pacing to and fro, and counting the hours 
and minutes to her arrival; and, in the midst of these 
pleasant reveries, Elspie fell asleep, and very soundly 
too. 

The coach stopped at —— to change horses, and 
Allen opened the door to inquire whether his fellow- 
traveller would partake of any refreshment; but 
she was slumbering so quietly that he judged he 
should do most wisely in not disturbing her. As well 
as the glimmer of the lantern which he held in his 
hand served to shew, the gentleman opposite to Elspie 
seemed as immovable as ever, or else in sleep quite as 
deep; so Allen contented himself with stamping up 
and down to stretch his legs, and looking after his own 
creature-comforts, which included a pretty strong 
dram of whisky. They were soon all rolling on again, 
and the route lay for many miles along the shore. 
The weather had somewhat changed; the wind still 
blew fresh, but the air was much milder, and the night 
not nearly so dark. Snow-clouds were sweeping across 
the sky, over that darkening dreary sea; now and then, 
a white curl on the crest of the wave stood up like a 
wild swan in its career, and then rolled sullenly over 
its brothers to the quiet shore. It was 4 a.m. 
before Elspie awoke; the strange faint close odour 
which filled the coach made her feel quite sick, and 
she tried hurriedly to let down one of the windows. 
She experienced some little difficulty in accomplish- 
ing this, and her companion was not civil enough to 
offer to assist her. The smell of the salt water and 
the fresh breeze revived her, and she thrust her head 
out eagerly, the better to inhale it. To her eye, the 
sea was clay colour streaked with lead, such a corpse- 
like hue that one would almost imagine it was about 
to prove its own mortality. A lengthy broad shore 
was studded over in many parts with little gray rocks, 
patched with shrunken black sea-weed, though there 
was a broad route of firm level sand, quite available 
for carts or coaches at certain hours of the tide. To 
the right was a range of very low cliffs and round 
banks of sand, which in the daylight might be seen 
to be fringed with masses of pallid limp grass, out of 
which the cold wind and drenching sleet had effectu- 
ally washed the life many weeks before. Just then, 
those dark-gray airy children of the night which had 
fluttered so long over the waste of waters began to 
disperse, and the moon shone down clear and radiant 
full on Elspie. 

It was only when any obstacle caused a slight 
deviation of the route that the light was thrown 
on her fellow-traveller; but as well as she could 
make out, he was an old gentleman, who had 
the appearance of being a great invalid. He was 
wrapped in a long loose great-coat, which reached 
nearly to his feet; his left hand he held tightly across 
his chest, while his right hand lay across his knee, in 
the same position as though he held a pen between 
his fingers, and was writing; his head bent forward 
on his breast, and a broad-brimmed hat was so 

over his face as completely to conceal his 


features. .His whole posture was that of a person 
cramped or in pain; and presently Elspie began to 
notice with a certain curiosity that though his right 
hand never left his knee, at each movement of the 
coach the thumb and forefingers waved backwards 
and forwards, and the arm oscillated as though he 
were paralysed, and had no control over his muscles; 
and this peculiarity struck her more and more inas- 
much as there was a certain rigidity and regularity 
in the movements. The poor little girl momentarily 
expected to hear groans of pain or cries for aid, but 
nothing of the kind occurred, and the silence grew 
oppressive. How she longed only to hear the sound 
of her neighbour's ‘voice, just to break the spell, and 
make her think of anything but that lifeless-looking 
limb! Now, Elspie was by no means one of the scien- 
tific and strong-minded ones so often met with in the 
present day; she was merely a pretty, simple-h 
sweet-tempered Scotch lassie, and therefore I feel she 
will not lose much ground in the good opinion of the 
reader if I confess that, though she was well able 
generally to manage for herself, she was a little bit of 
a coward at heart, and had a pretty little code of 
superstitions of her own. She grew rather frightened 
—the taciturnity and immobility of the man oppressing 
her—and her imagination found a new channel for 
speculation. Tales of disguised highwaymen were 
then frequently heard of; science had not then cir- 
culated universal scepticism on the subject of ghosts; 
but these ideas gave way to another and more terrific 
thought. 

It was then about the time when the excitement 
respecting Burke and Hare was fresh in all minds, 
and the most dreadful tales were current of men who 
lay in wait behind walls, in ditches, or corners of 
dark roads, sprung on the defenceless and unwary, 
placed a plaster on their mouths, and smothered them 
in a few instants, swiftly and noiselessly, for the 
purpose of selling the bodies for dissection to the 
surgeons; nay, Elspie called to mind an attempt at 
murder, which had actually been made in a stage- 
coach, as she was told; for aught she knew, the very 
one which now bore her on her road. In truth, these 
horrible rumours were not without foundation; the 
absolute necessity of procuring subjects for anato- 
mical purposes, and the prejudice which existed 
against the practice, especially among the poorer 
classes, had indeed not only made the disgusting 
trade of a resurrectionist, or body-snatcher, lucrative, 
but undoubtedly caused some horrible crimes. ‘Why 
did this man so carefully conceal his face?’ thought 
poor Elspie. ‘What if he were only waiting to spring 
on her, and having executed his purpose, before she 
could utter a cry, how easily he could cast her poor 
little body out of the coach to a confederate!’ She 
essayed to speak, but her tongue seemed to cleave to 
the roof of her mouth; and the continued automaton- 
like movement of the hand, and otherwise rigid 
impassibility which she discerned as she strained 
her eyes to catch a glimpse of his form, only added 
to her discomfort. It is impossible to describe the 
poor child’s feelings of relief when they turned off the 
shore, leaving the sea to the left, and at the same 
instant she heard the bells of the town of —— 
chime five o’clock. As they entered the street, the 
coach gave a sharp turn, which had the effect of 
throwing the moonlight full on to the man in the 
opposite corner, and the reflection of the snow made 
it as clear as day; at the same time, the sudden lurch 
caused his hat to be jerked off his head, and it rolled 
on to her knee. He did not seek to replace it, so 
she hastened to return it to him; in doing so she 
glanced timidly up, and the long hidden face was at last 
fully revealed to her. She did not speak or scream, 
but what she then beheld made poor Elspie sit motion- 
less with terror; her heart beat as though it would 
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burst; her very breath seemed stopped, and her eye- 
balls were fixed and strained in their sockets. It 
lasted but for thirty seconds, though it appeared more 
than as many minutes. ‘The coach rolled into the inn- 
yard, the door was opened, and Elspie sprung out, 
flew into the house, and uttering a terrible cry, fell 
fainting on the floor. 

Allen was by her instantly, in the greatest per- 
turbation of mind. A group formed round her, the 
women-servants and landlady administered restora- 
tives. Suddenly Allen looked up and exclaimed : ‘ It’il 
ayebe that fellow in the coach has been frighten- 
ing her; fule that I was not to hae gotten inside!’ 
and with that he snatched up a lantern and rushed 
back to the coach. It was, however, empty; the 
gentleman had gone, but his broad-brimmed hat lay 
at the bottom of the vehicle. Allen returned with it 
in his hand, and addressed himself furiously to the 
landlord, the coachman, and the guard. ‘There has 
been something no canny here, gentlemen. That 
villain has been misbehaving some way, or why did 
he leave his auld braid hat behind him, and the poor 
young leddy frightened into fits?’ 

The landlord looked perplexed, the guard looked 
queer, the coachman uncomfortable. 

‘Oh, man,’ continued Allen, pathetically, ‘the 
young leddy was under my watchfulness, and I’ll gar 
you tell the truth if I take the law of you.’ 

At last the guard spoke. ‘ Deed, sir, Ill swear it 
was no possible the auld gentleman could hae had 
speech wi’ the leddy, or laid a hand, or even hae 
winked wi’ an ee at onybody.’ 

* And what’s to prove that, mon?’ returned Allen. 

‘Weel, sir, I'll satisfy you, if you’ll just promise 
to be canny and no mak a stir.’ 

‘If you can prove your words true, I’ll say nae 
mair about it,’ replied the young man. 

‘ Weel, sir, weel, the puir auld gentleman was just 
a body! He had died sudden, and having nae friends, 
the doctors had gotten him into their clutches, 
and were just sending him in a present. He was 
to have travelled in the boot, ye ken; but the mis- 
guided villain had putten him inside the coach, and I 
couldna move him after the young leddy had gotten 
in. But they had tied his hands quite natural-like ; 
and wi’ a bit black ribbon under his jaw, and his 
slouched hat, he really was no so varra bad to look 
at; and they had but just gotten aff wi’ him when you 
went hooling back, man. So you see he couldna have 
been unceevil to your young leddy, being just a puir 
body; and that’s all I ken about it, sir.’ 


SYDNEY AND ITS SUBURBS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


I nave frequently been asked, since my return from 
a six years’ sojourn in New South Wales, ‘ And what 
is Sydney like?’ Iam about to reply to the query 
by giving a rough outline of the place, interspersed 
with a few sketches of its people. 

A break in a great wall of cliff gives entrance to 
Port Jackson from the strangely named Pacific. A 
revolving light upon the height of the South Head 
used to be considered a sufficient indicator of the 
opening; but since, one fearful night, that peaceful 
ocean rose in wrath, and smashed the stout Dunbar 
like a mere band-box on the pointed crags of The 
Gap, a rocky cul de sae which, in the gloom, the cap- 
tain had mistaken for the harbour’s gate—furnishing 
the sharks with a horrid banquet of six score corpses, 
which floated like sea-weed on the blood-stained sea, 
leaving but one survivor to tell their dreadful doom 
—a stationary light has been fixed upon the Inner 
South Head to give a surer guidance. Passing its 
Blaze, should you enter by night, and the gleam 


of the beacon-bark moored off a shoal known by 
the unpoetical name of the Sow and Pigs, you 
find yourself in a leaden waste of waters. Lanterns 
dot the gaffs of anchored craft, like solitary oranges 
left on leaf-stripped boughs; here and there, an 
unextinguished candle makes a cabin window blink 
like a watcher’s drowsy eye; a triangle of stars, 
red, white, and green, gives token of a nearing the 
steamer ; pure real stars are mirrored bluely bright 
in the dull shimmer round you; the Southern Cross 
gleams up like a sunk treasure of the deep; bluff 
headlands peer with a wicked aspect through the 
dusk; palls of inky foliage stretch on all sides to 
the shore; a wooded island or two deepen the dark- 
ness of the waves with their sombre shadows; and far 
away, the lamps of Sydney glimmer faintly, canopied 
by their own lurid radiance. 

But when morning comes, you are dazzled with 
beauty; you find yourself in what can be fitliest 
described as a lake congress—almost countless little 
land-locked bays so interlacing as to make it hard 
to determine where may be the stream. The islands 
that over-night had the look of outcasts meditating 
suicide, now gaze upon their reflections in the purple 
sea like Roman beauties hanging over their specula of 
polished steel. True, the trees that cover both the 
isles and mainland seem strangely deep-hued to an 
English eye; but then the gorgeous sunlight that 
dints the gently heaving waves with a myriad dan- 
cing dimples, glints gaily back from the brown-green 
leaves until they shine like burnished bronze. Snug, 
nest-like villas, too, relieve the darkness of the shore, 
with cream-white walls and twisted chimneys, seem- 
ingly scarce more substantial than the smoke which 
curls above thém; trellised verandas clad in clematis; 
and pecil flower gardens, with turf like flashing 
emerald, over which the banana waves its graceful 
flag, and the agave keeps proud, many-sworded 
sentry. You think of Eden as you note those patches 
of brilliance, with their two-edged guardian blades. 

Yonder blue arm, girdling the colonial convict- 
haunted Cockatoo Island, leads to Parramatta, the 
oldest offshoot of the original colony. (Why will 
English anorthographists persist in spelling the word 
with one ‘r?’) The water gets muddier as it nears 
its goal, but, as a compensation, it reflects the lustre 
of acres of oranges; which ‘fair Hesperian fruit’ has 
no need of ‘dragon-watch, with unenchanted eye’ 
upon the Parramatta River, being quite as common 
as apples in Herefordshire. 

That poor ait—the only ugly island in Port 
Jackson—is denominated Pinchgut, a name that 
dates from the old convict-times, when it was used as 
a prison for those whose proud stomachs nothing but 
starving could subdue. It is an eyesore now, with its 
fort like the drab-hat of a drowning giant perched 
upon it; but Pinchgut has long been the vile corpus 
of experimentalising engineers, and may think itself 
quite buckish at present in comparison with what it 
was when it lay a heap of dislocated boulders, the 
residuum of a fortification known as (col.) ‘ Barney’s 
Folly. Pinchgut is not Sydney’s sole protection. 
To the left lies gimcrack Fort Macquarie; and 
sundry other more reliable batteries have recently 
cut their teeth on various points of the harbour— 
infant Herculeses that own Governor Denison for 
a father. In Farm Cove, too, the bay between the 
fort and Lady Macquarie’s Chair—a promontory so 
called from its having been the favourite resort of 
the spouse of that complimentary governor, who 
classed all the inhabitants of Sydney in two cate- 
gories, those who had been, and those who ought to 
have been, transported—you may generally see on a 
white ground the red cross of St George. As New 
Caledonia, however, musters a fleet of tricolors able 
(and willing) to blow the present English-Australian 
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squadron out of the water, novercal England must 
look out, or she may soon learn that she has lost 
her richest colony, because she was too stingy to 
establish a fitly furnished naval station in the south. 

The Cove, right before you, is crammed with ship- 
ping. A fleet of the noblest clippers in the world, 
with cutwaters like razors, fringe Campbell’s Wharf 
and the Semicircular Quay, and lie, tier on tier, out- 
side. Amongst the rakish Yankees and Aberdeeners 
you see, too, the proud frigate-build of Green’s and 
Dunbar’s ships—far more pleasing to the eye, and 
often quite as swift. Almost every nautical nation 
has its representative there. When the national flags 
are flying on a Sunday, it is a pretty sight. The red 
ensign, of course, preponderates ; next come the stars 
and stripes—gay, but rather too much like a pocket- 
handkerchief; the vertical tricolor of Francesand the 
horizontal of the Netherlands; the three castles of 
Hamburg, set in a red ground; the three crescents 
of the Turk; Portugal’s streaked imitation of our 
flag; Sardinia’s quatrain of niggers; Russia’s and 
Austria’s split rooks; Prussia’s uncrowned crow; 
Denmark’s St George (generally flying over green- 
painted timbers) ; and Swedish and South American 
bunting then flauntingly flap in the rich sunshine. 
Also over a little weather-boarded sanctuary on shore, 
the pretty Bethel flag puts out its peaceful invita- 
tion. But it is of week-days that I must talk just 
now. 

The air on the quay is fat with a scent of greasy 
wool. Round and round go the pressers at their toil, 
lightened with song, and sadly bespattered with blas- 
plhemy. The labourers roll the compressed bales up 
sloping gangways for the stevedores to fit into the 
holds. Men of property, despite their coarse clothing 
and profuse perspiration, are some of these. A school- 
master of my acquaintance had to raise his terms for 
boarders from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, in order to prevent his ‘ Establish- 
ment for Young Gentlemen’ from being contaminated 
by the plebeian, albeit pecunious, presence of a steve- 
dore’s son. 

Handsome white-stone warehouses, and a good sub- 
stantial custom-house, resembling gingerbread only in 
its colour, rise on the left side of the Cove; but, first 
watching a cockle-shell of a steam ferry-boat start for 
the north shore, we will land upon the right. The 
mate of our hypothetical vessel—we are inside the 
Cove now—gives a lusty ‘cooey’ for a wherry, and 
presently one shoots from the throng of its half-dozen 
competitors alongside. Amongst the smartest of their 
smart race are the Sydney watermen, having hitherto 
beaten the best-trained Englishmen, with every 
advantage on the strangers’ side, sent out to pull 
against them. To mitigate the nauseous amount of 
colonial ‘bounce’ which these successive victories 
have generated, I wish that White, Chambers, or one 
of the Claspers, could be induced to take a southern 
trip. 

Up runs a string of flags at the signal-station yonder, 
announcing that a vessel has just cleared the Heads. 
We drop into our humbler vehicle, and in a jiffy land 
at the Queen’s Wharf. The ‘ underdone-piecrust’- 
tinted buildings around have an old look about 
them, that is very agreeable after the spick-and-span 
novelty of Melbourne. Part of this aspect is owing 
to the shingle-roofs, which very soon put on a time- 
touched cast; but many of these walls have scorched 
beneath the heat of sixty summers, and I cannot 
describe how grateful the consciousness that they are 
not of his own generation is to an antiquity-loving 
Englishman. The want of a past, in many parts 

of the colonies, creates an ‘ aching void’ in the heart 
of one who has lived with tradition breathing about 
him like the scent of long-since mouldered leaves in 
the depths of some dim forest. 


We stumble up a rough, slanting yard, and find 
ourselves in Lower George Street—Ratcliffe Highway 
in miniature. Dingy publics touting for custom by 
assuming the insignia of different nationalities, ship- 
chandlers’ and slopsellers’ shops, are the characteristic 
tenements of the locality. Bustling clerks, sailors all 
more or less drunk, and stalwart draymen in blouses 
of blue serge—the owners, as their independent bear- 
ing proves them, of the substantial carts and steeds 
they drive to and from the various wharfs—constitute 
the bulk of its passengers. On the right of the street, 
the ground, spitted with a few dirty hovels, slopes up 
to a quarter that is called the Rocks. If you were to 
go a little further down, and turn into that lane like a 
railway-cutting, bridge-spanned at a dizzy height, you 
would see the meaning of the name. So you would if 
you were to stroll through the place itself, and mark 
the outcropping stone. But if you go, don’t go at 
night. Here the foulest dregs of Sydney’s convict 
element fester; hither the bulk of emigrant black- 
guardism naturally gravitates. Three-fourths of the 
cases that are tried at the police-court originate either 
here or in a smaller Alsatia in another part of the 
town called Durand’s Alley, swarming with China- 
men. ‘These places are the Lane, the Wentworth 
Street, the Fireball Court, the Tiger Bay, of Sydney. 

We pass on into George Street proper, Sydney’s. 
Cheapside. There is a Cheapside throng upon the 
pavements. These look pock-marked, every fourth flag 
or so being either missing or worn almost to nothing. 
This is on the left, where the shops have an English 
country-town-like look. The trottoir is sound for the 
most part on the right, and shadowed by handsome 
banks and tenements, with plate-glass windows that 
smack of London. The roadway is less crowded than 
in London, and, occasionally, you see a bullock-team 
in it. The ’buses are named after mail-boats, singers, 
and actors, instead of demigods and heroes—Catherine 
Hayeses, and G. V. Brookes, instead of Atlases, 
Wellingtons, or Havelocks. ‘The cads, lads of thirteen, 
in cabbage-tree hats and shirt-sleeves, are prime 
specimens of precocious colonial youth; they hail, 
chaff, swear, drink, and smoke, as smartly, as fiercely, 
and as gravely as an English conductor of twice their 
years. A few stray Hansoms have been imported. 
The four-wheel cabs, or hackney-coaches rather, are 
far ahead of ours—ex-gentlemen’s carriages, with 
armorial bearings still upon their panels, undis- 
figured by numbers, and drawn by pairs of horses. 

Passing the old Barracks, with a single sentry 
staring stolidly at the bustle which billows by him, 
let us drop into the café. At the marble-slabbed bar, 
rather apathetically discussing the last mail’s Euro- 
pean news with a brother German (all politics, saving 
local ones, exciting but a Laodicean interest in the 
south), lounges the proprietor, whom we will call 
Mr Kuhn, since he is tall, civil, ever smiling, and 
has been a courier. Kuhn’s good temper goes deeper 
than the surface. Lord Deuceace, son of the Duke of 
Crabs, by whom Kuhn was often engaged, drank 
himself to death in Sydney. For some time before 
his death, he lay in an obscure lodging, in extreme 
penury, deserted by all his fast comrades— 


So vanish friendships only formed in wine. 


His condition came to Kuhn’s ears, however, and 
thenceforth the nicest dinner that the cook of the 
adjoining restaurant could furnish was daily sent by 
the grateful German to the son of his old patron. In 
the colonies, old ties are so often entirely broken, and 
selfishness, like other weeds, springs up so rampantly, 
that it is pleasant to be able to chronicle an incident 
like this. 

Two rows of little marble-topped tables, decorated 
with pale, porous, clay-water ‘monkeys,’ of Etrurian 


design, and dropsical-looking brass spring-bells, stretch 
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down the room and the raised alcove beyond it. Two 
lines of cozy sofas back them. The lamps are elegant. 
Statuettes and pictures speck and hide the walls. 
You can have any colonial paper you like to call for, 
most of the English magazines, the Atheneum, All the 
Year Round, and Chambers. It would be a pleasant 
place enough, if it were but a trifle cleaner; but a 
certain amount of filth seems a necessary adjunct toa 
spot where foreigners congregate. Not that foreigners 
are the only customers of the café; it is the resort of 
all the fast fraternity in Sydney who are too aristo- 
cratic to haunt ‘public parlours,’ but too plebeian to 
obtain admission to one of the three English clubs. 
Clerks and reporters, in particular, affect it; and, 
since it owns a billiard-room, sundry gentlemen of the 
Rawdon Crawley genus. That slim, pallid, ex-militaire 
who has just strolled out—brother of one of the most 
distinguished dignitaries of the English Church this 
generation has known—is said to make his £300 a 
year here with his cue, which he supplements with a 
similar sum made elsewhere at cards. 

Besides, however, a recently arrived Coc 


educated, probably, at Stratforde-atte-Bowe— who | W 


persists in replying to the French waiter’s ‘Blark 
coffay, sare?’ ‘We, garsong, cafhay noyer’—and 
another would-be fine gentleman who has ordered 
absinthe, but doesn’t know how to drink it, there 
are just now only foreigners present. A party of 
officers, from a French war-steamer that has just 
come in, wax garrulous as school-girls over their most 
moderate libations; they seem but both 
in drink and dress, to English view. 

A little dandy of a Hungarian refugee—a baron 
he calls himself, and describes with tears in his eyes 
the immense estates that he has lost through allying 
himself with Kossuth—sulks in minikin majesty at 
his table, because the waiters, who think his credit 
doubtful, will not condescend to come to him until 
all the other customers are served. A few mechanics, 
French and German, breakfasting, complete the group. 

Lifting up a red curtain that veils the doorway, we 
step into the restaurant next door. A smart, large- 
eyed little Frenchwoman, fifty probably, but made 
up in such a way as to take off from her tale of years 
at least a score, smiles a sweet welcome from her 
desk-counter at the top of the apartment. Beside 
her, in a brown blouse, lolls Monsieur son mari, a big, 
bald-headed, fat-faced Frenchman, whose lazy, good- 
tempered eyes blink like an owl’s through his having 
been up till two attending to the wants of the fre- 
quenters of the Maison Dorée, a post-theatrical oyster 
establishment he owns in Pitt Street. Half a score of 
waiters—French, mulatto-French from the Mauritius, 
Eurasian, and Hindoo—are flitting about, decorating 
the dining-tables with silver, glass, and steel, and doub- 
ling napkins into curious devices. Every chair will be 
taken in an hour or two; much claret will be shed; 
and multitudinous will be the orders for the restau- 
rant’s special delicacy, the omelette au r-r-rhom. What 
time a tame rat will issue from its hole, and trot from 
table to table, pleading for contributions like a cat. 

The pastry-cook’s on the opposite side of the way 
will be simultaneously filled with more economic 
feeders—clerks in receipt of slender salaries, who 
make their prandial meals off sausage-rolls or buns, 
compensating the slightness of their mid-day repast 
by what Mr Thackeray has called that ‘execrable 
enormity,’ a meat-tea. 

This building with the heavy portico is the post- 
office. Here the blind men, who, save when mail- 
extras call a host of urchins into requisition, almost 
monopolise the trade of outdoor newsvendors, con- 
gregate, with their monotonous cries of See-ney 
Mor-r-n Her'ld! Bell's Life! Freeman's Journ'l! and 
from here, with thrown-back heads, and ever-tapping 
sticks, they start upon their rounds, dragged by dogs 


with protruded tongues and eyes, half-strangling 
themselves in their eagerness to thread the throng, 
Blind men, moreover, are the only permitted beggars 
of Sydney. It is not many of them, however, who 
stoop to utter the familiar alms-evoking wail of 
‘Plee-ee-ese—to remember—the por-or-ore—blyind !’ 

But see, there is a still more singular newsvendor 
—a wild-eyed man with an ever-working face. His 
hat is decorated with the placarded contents of his 
wares, and tiny, party-coloured paper-flags. He 
shouts and gesticulates violently as he goes, and is 
girt and followed by a cordon and a tail of grinning 
gamins, That is the Flying Pieman, a harmless mad- 
man of wonderful pedestrian powers. He periodi- 
cally disappears from the city to perform some match 
against Time, for which he has backed himself, with 
no one to take his wager, travels hundreds of miles 
within the self-stipulated period, and then turns up 
again as fresh and as foolish as ever, to amuse the 
youngsters as he is doing now. He comes of a very 
good English family, it is said. A great many strange 
scions of the aristocracy may be found in New South 
ales. There is an old porter in one of the govern- 
ment establishments in Sydney who is really the next 
heir to a dukedom. I know a poor slaving lawyer’s 
clerk whose honourable and gallant brother is a fre- 
quent guest at Windsor Castle. I was once intro- 
duced to a gentleman whom I took to be a scampish 
cabman, but discovered to be the nearest relative of 
one of the royal equerries. These are only a few of 
the instances which I could give—if I chose to take 
the trouble of raking them up—of pariahs that have 
tumbled out of purple. 

No aristocrat is yonder-gentleman. Mark his broad 
shoulders and bull neck, his cunning and yet humor- 
ous eye, his peony-hued cheek and grog-blossomed 
nose, with a fuffy little moustache, like the end of a 
mangy dog’s tail, beneath it. He wears a white neck- 
cloth and a glossy suit of clerical black broad-cloth, 
and is the richest rascal in Sydney. He could lend 
you half a million, if your security were good, and 
yet was imprisoned only a few months ago for cheat- 
ing, in his capacity of gold-buyer, a poor digger by 
false weights. Everything is fish that comes to his 
net. Capitalist though he be, he’ll condescend to bet 
a crown with a carpenter. It is an amusing sight to 
see him on the Homebush Race-course (the colonial 
Epsom), rattling the gold and silver that his plethoric 
pockets hold, giving or taking the odds with book- 
makers of every grade. The Melbourne police locked 
him up a short time ago for certain rather suspicious 
transactions at Blind Hookey; but he compromised 
matters with his prosecutors by means of a liberal 
cheque, and was released from custody. There is 
a breadth of blackguardism about the fellow that 
elevates him into the heroic region of scoundreldom. 
This is the notorious rascal of whom every book of 
antipodean travel tells; the man who robbed the 
Bristol mail, and was assigned, when transported, to 
his wife, who had preceded him to the Bay with the 
rich ‘swag ;’ who rose to the eminence of captaincy 
of that famed fraudulent fraternity, ‘The Forty 
Thieves ;’ and eventually had the cool impudence, 
having returned without leave to England, to drive 
before the Queen in Hyde Park with a team of eight 
white horses. 

He is not the only one who has reason—so far as 
this world’s wealth is concerned—to bless the day 
when he was ‘lagged,’ to be transported at having 
been transported. The old stock are dying off, but 
a few of the richest men who traverse George Street 
are still those who were once flogged at the cart’s- 
tail up it. Sundry ‘old hands’ now sit upon the 
magisterial bench. A droll story is told of one of 
these who had to pass judgment on an ancient ‘pal.’ 
The prisoner began to blubber. ‘What are yer 
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cryin’ for, feller?’ inquired the magistrate. ‘Oh, 
Sammy, Sammy,’ was the response, ‘I’m thinkin’ 
on the time when we was rumped togither at Miller’s 
Point, and I bore it a deal better than you did, 
Sammy!’ It is quite a common thing for an unsuc- 
cessful free colonist to say, ‘I wish I had been 
lagged!’ The descendants of the old convicts are 
not at all ashamed of their origin; and, considering 
how our own ‘blue blood’ piques itself on having 
‘come in with the Conqueror,’ why should they be? 
Inside—that is, in the first settled parts of the 
colony—the old prejudice against those who are not 
lags or the offspring of lags still prevails amongst 
the lower orders; they are looked upon as an inferior, 
pluckless race. The wealthier of the second genera- 
tion have emancipated themselves from this illiberal 
view, but when they speak of their fathers, you hear 
no cry of Peccaverunt. ‘The best thing my old dad 
ever did in his life,’ a squatter, whose sheep and 
cattle are upon a thousand hills, is in the habit of 
saying, ‘was prigging that last pocket-handkerchief.’ 
Convict origin is no obstacle to social or political 
advancement. Convicts’ daugliters make admirable 
matches, in an English point of view; and one of the 
last solicitors-general of New South Wales—a most 
agreeable, gifted, gentleman-like young fellow—was 
a convict’s son. 

That lumbering edifice, towering with a perfect 
Babel-pile of balconies, is the Royal Hotel, once 
famous for B-flats and pretty bar-maids. Those shed- 
like buildings on the other side of the way constitute 
the market. Fowls, turkeys, geese, ducks, wild ducks, 
teal, pigeons, and quail, are there to be had at about 
Leadenhall prices; dangling wallabies—a small kind 
of kangaroo that makes a delicious soup—rows of 
little naked baby-like sucking-pigs; prime Wollon- 
gong butter—as it ought to be, since it costs 2s. a 

und; New Zealand, Coventry Island, and Hunter 

iver potatoes; cabbages, cauliflowers, and carrots, 
French beans, leeks, and onions from those most 
prolific and profitable of diggings, the suburban 
market-gardens, priced at figures which, from their 
highness, would make Covent Garden stare; pome- 
granates, melons, peaches, grapes, apricots, figs, plums, 
oranges, and lemons, which also make an Englishman 
open his eyes, but this time on account of the lowness 
of the prices ; three fruits that, I think, are hardly ever 
seen in London, those of the passion-flower, the banana, 
and the loquat, a kind of hollow plum, naturalised 
from Japan, with a great soft kernel; pumpkins—a 
vegetable much used in New South Wales, mashed 
like potatoes—as big as the heads of hydrocephalic 
giants are heaped within and without the stalls in 
modest plenty. A few are stored with the multi- 
farious gimcracks of the Lowther Arcade. One is 
full of European singing-birds, imported by an enter- 
prising German; and hard by, with spectacles on 
nose, Sandy Mackay keeps watch over his chaos of 
dingy, battered books. What would Newgate say 
to the prices of the meat ?—beef, 2d.; mutton, 3d. 

er pound! And these are counted high in New 
South Wales. On Saturday night, there is a street- 
market outside, as noisy as its New Cut congener, 
but far more pleasant to contemplate, since, save a 
few hopeless old drunkards, you see scarcely any 
penury or squalor. 

The central police station is a little further on. 
Hither, in the early morning, the détenus from the 
outlying stations are marched two and two. Colonial 
wit has bestowed the name of ‘ Constable’s Miscel- 
lany’ upon these police-guarded files. Here all day 
long the court is crowded with deeply interested 
idlers. The attorneys that practise there are not the 
most reputable of their race; but since their practice 
makes them some of the richest, they care little for 
its lack of respectability. They tout for custom like 


Doctors’ Commons ticket-porters, hold al fresco con- 
sultations with their clients, and accept their invita- 
tions to step over to ‘the London’ for a nobbler with 
the greatest affability. 

Past the old burial-ground, with its square, worn 
tombstones, jumbled together like old boxes, with 
the directions half-rubbed off, flung inside into a 
lumber-room—gradually following their tenants into 
the turf—Data sunt ipsis fata sepulchris. This 
cemetery has long been p al as a resting-place for 
the dead, but here at night a horde of little city 
Arabs find their beds. Past that ready-made ruin, 
the Protestant Cathedral, which will be finished when 
Cologne’s is; down Brickfield Hill, a broad Shore- 
ditch ; into the Haymarket, wherein stand wagons, 
with fragrant freights, reminding you of Whitechapel 
and Smithfield. But you see no smock-frocks here. 
Blue flannel shirts, St Andrew’s-crossed with leathern 
braces, bulging, in nautical fashion, over leathern 
belts, or hanging loose outside the moleskin trousers, 
are the Australian wagoner’s wonted costume. 

The road to the right would lead us to the railway 
—open for some forty miles in a southerly direction— 
the Glebe, a beautiful suburb of villa-dotted, water- 
washed bush; the University, a Gothic building of 
which Pugin might be proud, making with its affiliated 
denominational colleges, all, like itself, profusely 
endowed by the local legislature, an elegant, but 
sadly extravagant little Oxford, ont of what, a short 
time ago, were the bare paddocks of the government 
Grose Farm; and, if you cross a meadow, to Sydney’s 
Pere la Chaise, the Newtown Cemetery, where Sir 
Everard Home, the sailor-naturalist, Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, the soldier-mechanician, and Bochsa, the 
harpist, lie buried. A tasteful monument has been 
erected to the memory of the last by his pupil, Anna 
Bishop. A lyre with broken strings hangs from a 
tree, at the foot of which a weeping woman kneels 
with clasped hands and dishevelled hair. Bochsa 
only lived long enough to conduct at the first of his 
gifted protégée’s unprecedented southern triumphs, 
Like Mozart, he had composed his own requiem, and 
it was chanted over his grave. In a common sepulchre 
lie the bulk of the corpses that were picked up after 
the wreck of the Dunbar. Their funeral was a 
thrilling spectacle. Almost every shop in Sydney 
was closed. Thousands followed the melancholy 
procession, headed by the one survivor as chief 
mourner. By the lurid light of torches, the solemn 
farewell words were read over those who had sailed 
from England full of hope, to be dashed to a horrid 
death just as they had reached their haven. There 
they will sleep together until the archangel’s trump 
shall herald the advent of the world wherein there 
shall be no more sea. On most of the tombstones you 
read ‘late of’ some place in the old country. There 
is to me something very pathetic in this inscription ; 
it carries your thoughts back to English homes with 
vacant places in them, mourned over with a doubly 
bitter grief, because those who once filled them died 
friendless far away. 


THE PAINTER’S GOD-SEND. 


Berore a dirty old curiosity-shop in a by-street of 
Florence, the grimy and tattered remains of what 
had once been pictures lay about in picturesque 
confusion outside the door. Dreadful daubs as most 
of them were, enough to shock the nerves of any 
lover of art, they still possessed sufficient charms 
to attract the attention of a young man who stood 
before them with a business-like air. After some 
deliberation, he selected three, and having agreed 
with the one-eyed Jewish vendor for rather less than 
a quarter of what he had first asked for them, he 
carried them home under his arm. His abode was a 
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single room on the fourth story in a narrow street. 
Putting them down in a corner, he drew out his old 
leather purse, and threw its contents on the table. 
‘Twelve pauls!* and that is all my fortune! The 
four I have just spent on those old pictures was 
certainly an extravagance.’ And the poor young 
fellow heaved a deep sigh. He might well feel sad. 
Poor, almost friendless, he had to earn his daily 
bread by his profession of artist. 

The son of a small tradesman, his earliest wish 
had been to become a painter; and his father, rather 
proud to see in his son the germs of a talent which 
would raise him above his own humble station, had 
sent him to the Florence Academy, where the boy 
had passed through the usual course of artistic study. 
In the meantime, his parents died, and he had been 
thrown on the world, either to rise to distinction, like 
the few, or, like the many, to live and die in obscure 
mediocrity, happy if they can sell a few of their 
copies from the old masters, and so keep the wolf 
from their doors. Like others in his situation, he 
felt that he had talent, and while indulging in 
ambitious hopes, was cramped by poverty; when 
his brain was teeming with bright, lifelike concep- 
tions, which he longed to fix and realise on the 
obedient canvas, he had tamely to copy pictures 
for richer men; he had to submit to humiliating 
behaviour from them, and be thankful for their 
patronage, or starve. Once or twice, indeed, he had 
attempted original pictures; they were admired and 
praised by his companions, but sold for barely what 
covered the expense of the colours employed on 
them! Strive as he might, there was too much com- 
petition; poor artists were too numerous for him to 
expect te attain to anything, unless some one lent 
him a helping-hand. And where was such a person 
to be found? So day by day he was compelled to see 
his desires and hopes fade away, while poverty and 
disappointment stared him in the face. Yet still he 
cherished a vague idea of somehow getting on; and 
just now he had made some compositions, which he 
longed to execute in living glowing colours. That 
morning he had received an order to copy a small 
picture, for six Napoleons. After paying for the 
materials, hie resolved, at whatever cost or privation, 
to devote the remainder of this sum to carrying out 
his darling project. 

Setting about it in the most economical way, he 
had bought the three old pictures to paint on, as they 
came much cheaper than new canvases, and in the 
afternoon he proceeded to clean them from the thick 
layer of dirt which had accumulated on them. Taking 
off his coat, for economy’s sake—though it was 
winter-time—he tucked up his shirt-sleeves, and 
began rubbing one of them with turpentine. Happy 
for once in being able to follow his fancies, the look 
of care that his face usually wore gave place to a 
contented expression. He looked quite handsome; 
so at least thought the landlady’s daughter when 
she brought him his frugal supper of soup and bread. 
He was of that slender build so common among 
Italians; his hands and feet were small, and his fea- 
tures, without being classical, were regular and fine. 
A broad square forehead, overhanging dark earnest 
eyes, that would at times light up with fire; a 
mouth conveying an impression of a strong will, and 
resolutely compressed suffering. 

The next morning, Silvio—such was his name— 
rose with the sun, and again set to cleaning the old 
picture. After some time, he noticed in a corner that 
a speck of paint had peeled off, exposing a deep warm 
red under-colour. 

* How odd!’ said he; ‘ evidently there is something 


' *A paul is a Tuscan coin, in value about 544. English. A 
seudo is a coin worth 10 pauls. 


already painted underneath. A horrid daub, I suppose; 
still, as I have two hours to spare before the gallery 
opens, for curiosity’s sake I will see what it’s like.’ 

Taking out his penknife, he gently pressed the 
point of the blade against the outer painting close by 
the lighter spot. In a few minutes, another tiny bit 
of the dark coating cracked off, and uncovered the 
crimson beneath. Again and again he repeated the 
operation ; and as each piece that scaled off displayed 
a larger space of the red hue, he was struck by its 
unusually rich tone. 

* Per mio Santo! what a fine colour! worthy of the 
Venetian school. Perhaps it may help as an under-tint.’ 

Steadily and carefully he continued the tedious 
way of getting rid of the surface-crust of paint; but 
so long does this—the surest and best method of 
removing it—take, that Silvio had only cleared a 
small space of a couple of inches square, when he was 
startled by hearing the church-clock strike eleven. 

‘Eleven! I shall be late for the gallery to-day.’ 

Snatching up his wide-awake, and hastily pocket- 
ing his brushes and a hunch of bread for his 
luncheon, he strode off to the gallery, where so many 
artists are engaged in copying the well-known paint- 
ings of the early and sixteenth-century masters. He 
passed quickly by its lines of beautiful pictures, with- 
out even looking at them, merely nodding now and 
then to some acquaintance who was copying before 
some one of them, and soon sat cown at his own easel, 
there to paint steadily for several hours. 

On his return home, he resumed his occupa- 
tion of scraping and scratching his old picture. 
Gradually, as more and more was exposed to view, he 
was surprised at the masterly way in which the red 
was shaded into a broad dark fold; and presently, 
when he came on a warm blue, contrasting with it, 
and yet in perfect harmony, he examined it atten- 
tively for a few minutes, and then, throwing down the 
knife, and bounding up with delight, he exclaimed : 
‘It is—yes; such touches must be the work of a 
great painter! I have made a good bargain, I think. 
Let me see; it probably is a Madonna. This red 
and blue in juxtaposition cannot be anything else.’ 

With redoubled energy he recommenced clearing 
away the dirt; but ere nightfall he resolved to fetch 
a friend of his, who, being esteemed a good judge in 
matters of the kind, would be able to tell him with 
more certainty what sort of a picture it was, and 
whether it was worth the trouble of clearing. Burst- 
ing into his friend’s studio like a thunderbolt, without 
any preamble, he caught him by the arm. 

* Caro mio, come with me. Ihave got apicture which 
appears to be of some value. I want your opinion on it.’ 

‘Have a moment’s patience, and I will be ready 
directly. Eh! eh! what a hurry you are in!’ 

‘Ah, but do be quick and come along, Pietro 
mio. I am sure—that is, nearly so—that it is of the 
Venetian school—such colouring!’ 

‘Ah, indeed! But I suppose that by being a 
moment later will not injure it—el?’ said the other 
jocosely as he quietly proceeded to clean his pallet 
and put it by. It was not long before the two set out 
arm in arm. Searcely had they entered Silvio’s 
room—which served him as sleeping-apartment, 
parlour, and studio, for he could not yet afford to 
hire a separate painting-room—than he placed the pic- 
ture in front of his friend. The latter took it up, looked 
at it sideways, then topsy-turvy ; held it at arm’s-length 
from him, and scrutinised it carefully all over, wet- 
ting the part of the under-painting that was laid bare. 
Next the back of the canvas underwent an equally 
scrupulous examination ; and, finally, the sides where 
the canvas was nailed on to the wooden frame were 
the object of his special attention. After again taking 


| along look at it, he laidit on an easel close by, and turn- 
' ing to Silvio, said : ‘ Silvio mio, you are a lucky fellow!’ 
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‘Eh ?’ gasped the other, who, pale with excite- 
ment, had been watching his every motion, and 
scarcely trusted himself to speak. 

‘I should think so. Why, if I am not very much 
mistaken, that is either a real ‘Titian, or a painting by 
one of his scholars. How much did you give for it ?’ 

‘Four pauls for that and the two other canvases.’ 

‘Ha! Well, I would willingly give a hundred scudi 
for it now, just as it is, on the chance.’ 

‘Glorious! My dear Pictro, a thousand thanks!’ 

*You will sell it to me, then?’ 

*No, no; I don’t mean that; but you have given 
me grand news indeed. It is as good as a fortune! 
Tam so glad.’ And, in the exuberance of his spirits, 
he shook his friend's hand till the poor man’s shoulder 
ached. 

‘I’m delighted at this, Silvio. I only wishd could 
have similar luck. But I sincerely congratulate you.’ 

After a little more talk, Silvio opened his knife, 
and was going to proceed with his work, but Pietro 
stopped him. 

‘Now, only be careful; remember that a false 
stroke, a scratch, will diminish both its beauty and 
its value. Wait at least till you have plenty of light; 
don’t do it now in the twilight.’ 

So he lighted two /ucerne—a kind of brass lamp—an 
unusual extravagance, but certainly permitted on_ 
such an extraordinary occasion, and then, all in a | 
tremor with joy, began. 

‘Listen,’ said Pietro. ‘To-night, I’ve nothing to 
do, and if you like, I will come in and help you.’ 

_ ‘Thanks ; I should be much obliged, if it would not 
inconvenience you.’ 

* Che, che.* I shall be back presently.’ 

The good-natured youth was not long away; and he 
and Silvio worked on steadily till late in the night. | 
Before he took his leave, they had uncovered a large | 
piece of the blue drapery ; it appeared to form part of | 
a flowing mantle, hanging in graceful folds round a_ 


style, the colours unimpaired by time or the hand of 
the restorer. 

All day long Silvio sat before the picture; later, 
Pietro again spent his leisure hours with him; and by 
the end of the next evening, they had freed the whole 
of the picture from its outer coating of dirt and 
paint. Well were they rewarded for their trouble, 
for they contemplated a splendid work of art—two 
half-length figures, St Peter giving the money that 
he had found in the fish’s mouth to Christ. ‘The 
Saviour was refined and pure, with uplifted finger, and 
mild eye fixed on Peter, with whose rough, powerful, 
rustic head his more elevated type formed a grand 
contrast. 

The two painters had laid it on the easel, and sat 
on a sofa at a little distance, eyeing it with quiet 
undemonstrative enthusiasm. Silvio, a little tired 
from his uninterrupted work, leaned back in a corner, 
while his imagination frolicked in the future fancy 
spread before him. Fortune seemed to have given 
him a chance—who could tell what might be in store 
for him? 

Next day, he took it to an old man whose opinion 
on the merit of paintings was highly thought of in 
Florence. His practical eye soon perceived that it 
was of no small value; and after applying several 
tests to prove its antiquity, and to assure himself 
that it had not been retouched, he pronounced it a 
genuine Titian. Silvio’s heart beat high when he 
heard this from one who was considered a first-rate 
judge. Still more was he pleased when several more 
persons corroborated all that he had said, besides 
—which was more important for Silvio—estimating it 
at a considerable sum. Artists and connoisseurs 
went.to see the new picture, and all agreed in praising 
its beauty. Other people went, understanding little 
or nothing about the matter, and of course admired 
what they had heard to be beautiful. 

One day, an eccentric little Englishman, well known 


standing figure. Many were the surmises they made | in the artistic world for spending plenty of money, 
respecting the subject. At first, they had imagined | and for never spending it on trash, entered the room 
it to be a Madonna, but they soon perceived it to be| where Silvio was busily painting on one of the 
aman, for at the top was a beginning of hair, which | remaining old canvases, which, by the way, had not 
looked very like a beard. That it was a sacred | turned out by any means such a rare piece of luck as 
subject was almost certain, from the broad simplicity | the first. After taking a long look at the Titian, he 
of the folds, and from the two orthodox colours—red | inquired the price. Silvio mentioned a sum equivalent 
and blue—which are invariably used in pictures | to about L.900 sterling. The Englishman, who was 
of the Madonna or the Saviour in the Italian schools, | well aware that more than one person was inclined to 
being together. Silvio could not retire to rest till he | purchase it, and might do so in a day or two, turned 
had found this out for certain; so, after Pietro left, he , round, and said in broken Italian, interlaced here and 
continued working till he had seen enough of the face | there with a word of his mother-tongue : ‘Look here, 
to convince himself that it was no other than a figure signor: you know I am not a man of many words; 
of our Lord—the auburn beard and long hair, the grave | for fifty scudi less than the amount you named, I will 
sweet mouth, and, above all, the glory behind the head, | take it.’ 
were proofs sufficient to a painter’s eye. Silvio did not answer for a minute. Fifty scudi 
Fatigued nature demanded repose; it was already | was a great deal to him, and yet this man had the 
far on in the small hours, and the oil in his lucerne | name of being strictly honest and punctual in his 
was burned out. When he woke, it was near ten! payments, and the same could not be said of all those 
o'clock. He sprung out of bed, swallowed his coffee | who were in treaty with him. 
in two moutlifuls, and sat down, refreshed and invi- | ‘I am sorry, signor, but I think it worth what I 
gorated by his long sleep, to his welcome task. ask, and I don’t like to let it go under.’ 
Hour after hour struck, but he did not budge. | Well, remember that I pay you the day I receive the 
‘I won’t trouble myself about the gallery to-day,’ | picture; it is for you to consider whether it will be 
thought he. ‘The inspector may scold as much as, worth your while to close with my offer. You know 
he pleases, and complain of my neglect of rules and | my address. I shall be at home this evening, and 
non-attendance. If this succeeds, I shan’t care forhim.’| you can then let me have your decisive answer. 
In the course of the day his friend dropped in, and | ‘Think it over till then.’ 


on seeing the head, now fully visible, he confirmed his 
surmise of the previous day. No doubt remained as 
to whom it represented, but more than half of the 
canvas was yet covered, and in all probability another 
figure was to be shewn. The head of our Lord was 
simply and nobly treated—a profile in Titian’s best 


‘ ¥ Che, che. An expression much used in Tuscany, meaning 
0, no.” 


He did think it over, and decided to take the 
Englishman’s offer; he only stipulated to be allowed 
to keep the painting for a week longer, so as to maké 
a copy of it for himself. 

Silvio was now a comparatively rich man. He 
hired a studio, and indulged himself in composing 
and executing some historical pieces for the annual 


Florentine Exhibition. They had a complete success: 
and the discovery of the Titian having already got him 
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a name, orders poured rapidly in. It was only a few 
months back that Silvio was in London—the rage 
of the artistic circles—where he himself modestly 
narrated the history of his own success, 


WAYS OF WILD-FOWL. 


Few departments of natural history are more pleasing 
than those which relate to the manners and habits of 
wild-fowl. They are all of them great travellers, and 
regularly pass over the whole hemisphere to which 
they belong, from the polar circle to the equator, 
resting on the summits of mountains, in the depths 
of forests, or on the borders of lakes and rivers. On 
the elevated plains or steppes of Central Asia, these 
aérial populations perform their evolutions with the 
greatest freedom and regularity. In the middle of 
summer, they are found beyond the northern limits of 
Siberia, fishing and enjoying themselves in the icy 
sea. This is especially the case with the wild swans 
and geese, which, as they move northward through 
the air, with loud screams and clamour, are welcomed 
with delight by the rude inhabitants. They look for- 
ward as they gaze to the enjoyment of innumerable 
feasts, the materials of which they then behold cleaving 
the blue sky in vast wedge-like battalions, witha strong, 
bold leader in front, and the weaker and more timid 
fliers bringing up the rear. It is difficult to imagine 
a spectacle more beautiful than a flight of wild swans 
on a summer’s day. Their whiteness is so dazzling 
that they look like huge snow-flakes drifting before 
the gale, while, as the light plays upon their breasts, 
it communicates to them a rosy blush, glancing off 
tremulously into the atmosphere as they advance. 

The travels of the wild geese and swans extend from 
far beyond Siberia to the Caspian Sea, Lake Aral, and 
the plains of Asia Minor. Here the traveller beholds 
them in winter, sometimes settling on the waters of 
the Meandee, sometimes spreading themselves over 
the morasses, where in hundreds of diminutive lakes 
they recall to mind the bogs, swamps, and immense 
sheets of water in which they carry on their gambols 
during the hot months, in the precincts of the north 
pole, It is curious to notice them in the vicinity 
of a Turkoman encampment, walking boldly up, 
almost close to the tents, and extorting hospitality 
from the half-frightened, half-delighted children. We 
ourselves are still favoured with the visits of the 
wild goose, but its friend and companion in the 
solitudes of Asia refuses to accompany it to our 
shores, where it was once found in ab 
especially on the rivers of the fens. 

In the neighbouring countries of the continent, the 
snipe, the woodcock, the coot, the teal, the wild duck, 
perform nearly the same movements as the swans in 
Asia. During the summer heats, they find their 
subsistence amid the elevations of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, where, as you ascend higher and higher, 
you perceive on the banks of each lonely stream and 
tarn the summer sunbeams glancing from their wings. 
With the increase of the cold and the coming on of 
sleet and snow storms, these birds desert their favour- 
ite solitudes, and descend in search of food nearer to 
the dwellings of man; but the influence of their 
original tastes and habits is still discernible. They 
cling to the skirts of forests and to springs, ’mid the 
recesses of the hills, or alight on the interior of 
marshes, where, protected by wildernesses of reeds 
and flags, they dive into the mud in search of food. 

High up in the Nile Valley, birds of similar propen- 
sities enjoy much greater safety and freedom than in 
Europe. ‘The river is there engaged in creating the 
country it is hereafter to fertilise. Spreading into 
immense expanses, and following no certain channel, 


? 


other aquatic plants, whose stems arrest the silt which 


it stagnates amid whole forests of rushes, reeds, and 


the water holds in suspense, and precipitate it to the 
bottom, where it constitutes layer upon layer, the 
foundation of some future Egypt. Here is the very 
paradise of wild-fowl. Sometimes near the edge of 
the water you behold the long-legged flamingo 
standing knee-deep in the flood, and appearing like the 
fragment of a rainbow with its gorgeous and brilliant 
colours, satisfying his humble appetite with sundry 
kinds of mud-fish. The natives entertain strange 
notions of this bird. Believing in the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, they assert that it is animated by the 
soul of a great and proud sultan of the Indies, who, 
in punishment of his vanity, was transformed into a 
bird, and, allowed to retain the splendour of his 
costume, banished for many thousand years into the 
wastes of Africa. ; 

All round amid the tufts of luxuriant vegetation 
you perceive specks of water-fowl; ducks fat as 
the teal of Winnebago Lake, herons, storks, pelicans, 
wild geese, the white rice-bird, the black ibis—no 
longer seen below the cataracts—with many other 
kinds for which our northern vocabulary has no 
names. These birds convert such swamps, half-mud, 
half- water, into breeding-places; and therefore, as your 
boat moves hither and thither among the matted 
aquatic verdure, you behold their large eggs, glossy 
white, or blue, shining forth between the roots of 
the plants, which at a later period swarm with young 
nurslings of all hues. 

As might have been this profusion of 
life attracts many birds of prey. Early and 
late, on the pinnacle of some neighbouring ridge, 
or on the lofty branches of a doum palm, or of an 
African sycamore, you observe the white eagle 

rehed in eager anticipation, or see it descending 
ike an arrow into the morass, or mounting, gorged 
and blood-dripping, towards its distant eyrie. This 
eagle is peculiarly beautiful: its eye does not blink 
at the noonday sun, and its sight is so piercing, 
that a mouse moving along the sand is beheld 
by it from above the clouds. Lower down in 
the valley, it may be often noticed sitting on the 
naked rocks glowing and half-calcined by the heat. 
But it is conscious of no inconvenience, or, if it be, 
one excursion into the upper air, where it is almost 
immediately lost to sight, restores coolness, and 
enables it to resume its destructive meditations 
on the river’s banks. This terrible bird presents a 
striking contrast to the black cormorant of the Cape, 
which dislikes loneliness as much as the African eagle 
loves it. Perched upon the cliffs in company with 
divers and penguins, it seems, with its sable brethren, 
to constitute a sort of mysterious conclave assembled 
to decide on the fate of Africa. ‘This heavy lumbering 
bird does not take the trouble to build a nest at all, 
but lays its eggs in holes of the rock, hollowed out 
for it by nature. Here the insatiable appetite of its 
young justifies the old saying, ‘as greedy as a cormo- 
rant;’ for although constantly gorged by their indus- 
trious fisher-parents, yet they are never satisfied, but 
with open beak, eager eye, and outstretched neck, 
flap their formless wings, and appear like the horse- 
leech to be continually crying out ‘Give, give!’ 

These cormorants form a sort of social polity, keep- 
ing together both on land and sea. As they lay their 
eggs and watch over their young in company, so in 
company they provide for their own subsistence, as 
well as for that of their offspring. If, while at the 
Cape, you ~*:it any unfrequented part of the shore, 
especially ai. an carly hour of the morning, you may 
watch with gre=t interest and amusement the strategy, 
evolutions, and tactics of these dusky fishers. From 
the apertures and pinnacles of the cliffs, the cormorants 
descend in great numbers to the water, lying calm 
and tranquil between the outstretched horns of rocky 


promontories. Here they dispose themselves in | 
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single file, and with an old experienced bird in the 
van, put out tosea. The black viking, at once adven- 
turous and wary, selects the smoothest parts of the 
bay ; and when his keen sight detects a shoal of fish 
below, he pauses for a moment to make a signal to 
his followers. Arching his long neck, and keeping 
his eyes fixed upon the waves, he rises on the wing, 
throws back his feet, and then plunging down head- 
foremost, is in a moment gorging fiercely among the 
shoal. All the other cormorants immediately imitate 
his example, and may in a short time be seen rising 
to the glassy surface with their prey glistening in 
their bills. 

All round the African continent, except on its 
eastern fringes, life assumes the feathered form with 
infinite prodigality. In the sandy wastes of the 
interior, it is altogether different. There you may 
travel for days and weeks, sometimes for Whole 
months, without beholding a bird, except, as you 
approach the oases, pigeons and turtle-doves ; or occa- 
sionally, in certain tracts of the desert, an eagle far 
aloft in the blue ether, darting eastward or west- 
ward, like an arrow of golden light. On the skirts 
of the villages, and about the wells, where there are 
nearly always palm-trees, the doves come in troops 
in search of food and water. There is also a sort 
of long-billed bird without a European appellation, 
which in flights of fifteen or twenty, hover about the 
wells, and as soon as the men cease working at the 
water-wheels, dart down to drink. 

A traveller, resting in one of these Saharan villages, 
used to soothe his loneliness with the notes of some 
little birds, in shape not unlike the sparrow, which 
came every morning and sang on his house-top. 
Their voices seemed full of the sweetness of childhood, 
and carried him over thousands of miles of sea and 
land, back to that part of England where he had 
passed his early years. 

A whole volume might be written on the habits and 
manners of oceanic birds, every variety of which is 
invested with a cluster of poetical associations. Most 
of our readers will probably remember Barry Corn- 
wall’s beautiful lyric on the stormy petrel, which 
peoples the fancy with grand images of solitude far 
out upon the purple deep. Voyagers who traverse 
the Indian Ocean watch with peculiar pleasure the 
evolutions of this bird, and one of them thus speaks 
of its most striking characteristics: ‘These wild and 
free-born denizens of the deep seem to sport in all the 
consciousness of liberty ; they cleave the atmosphere 
of their boundless home on rapid wing, soaring aloft 
with the lightness of a feathery cloud ; they skim the 
surface of the deep, they float upon its bosom, and I 
have seen the storm-loving petrel, that “ wanderer of 
the sea,” dive beneath the waters to secure its prey. 
They always love the stormy ocean, for then their 
food is more easily procured; and when the scud 
begins to rise, when the wind blows high, and the 
billows are crested with foam, the petrels are abroad.’ 

There is much grandeur in the vast habitation 
of eastern sea-birds. Taking our departure from 
the Cape of Storms, and sing over Madagascar, 
we have, on the left, Mozambique, the Kuria 
Muria group, Persia, India within and beyond 
the Ganges, China, Corea, and Japan, and on the 
Tight, the immense archipelagoes of Australasia. 
Throughout this extensive division of the globe, sea- 
fowl arrogate to themselves whole clusters of islands, 
where they have lived, built their nests, deposited 
their eggs, and brought up their young for thousands 
upon thousands of years unmolested by man. The 
Kuria Muria, recently regarded as a prolific guano- 
field, figures in the stories and traditions of the Arabs 
as one of the kingdoms of the birds, where they ruled 
supreme, built themselves superb dwellings, and 
rigidly forbade the intrusion of any other creature. 


Amid the rocky cliffs of Socotra also, the sea-birds of 
the Indian Ocean have established themselves in vast 
multitudes, so that the mariner as he sails by may 
behold at early dawn variegated living clouds, soaring 
aloft above his head, or sweeping with celerity along 
the blue surface of the waves. Still further on, and 
away down to the right, there is a small group occu- 
pying one of the most striking positions on the globe. 
All the way from the northern polar circle to that 
latitude, the sounding-line can generally, if not always, 
reach the bottom; but there the plummet becomes 
useless, for the mighty table-land of rock, out of 
which spring so many thousands of islands, descends 
sheer to an immeasurable depth, which defies even 
the fancy to follow if. On the very edge of this 
descent stands what has been very properly denomi- 
nated Danger Island, which, so far as we know, has 
never but once been visited by man. Separated from 
the rest of the group by no great breadth of sea, it is 
yet preserved from human intrusion by terror. It 
has no landing-place, no bay, creek, cove, or indenture 
of the coast, but is belted round by lofty perpendicu- 
lar cliffs, against which the huge surges of the Indian 
Ocean break perpetually in foam and thunder. Within 
the circle, however, of these dreadful rocks the surface 
of the island presents a little paradise. Trees of 
gigantic growth stretch along the cliffs, and suspend 
their evergreen foliage over the waves. Beyond 
these, there is a wilderness of flowering-plants and 
shrubs of rare beauty, gemming the soft mossy knolls 
and hollows which, at certain seasons of the year, 
form the common nest of millions of sea-birds, which, 
when they rise on the wing, literally darken the air, 
while they fill it with a deafening murmur, like 
that which ascends from a prodigious army thrown 
suddenly into confusion. 

The singular chance which rendered a visit to this 
island practicable was as follows: a surveying-ship 
lying near for several weeks, observed one morning a 
lull in the ocean—its usual roar was suspended—and 
the breakers about the perilous precipices no longer 
appeared. The opportunity was immediately seized 
upon. A boat filled with English officers and sailors 
put off from the ship, and pulled vigorously towards 
the mysterious rock. After circling it round and 
round, some fissures in the cliff were discovered, 
through which it seemed possible to climb. Up went 
the whole party, despising difficulty and danger, and as 
the strange apparitions made their appearance, away, 
with screams and shrieks, flew the terrified birds. 
All the knowledge we possess of Danger Island was 
then obtained. After a hasty exploration, the adven- 
turous surveyors retraced their steps, and the breakers 
resumed the eternal monotony of their roar. 

Not altogether dissimilar is another haunt of sea- 
fowl in the same ocean, though considerably further 
to the east; this is a glaring patch of white sand set 
in a coral frame, a mile and a half wide, and encircled 
on all sides by breakers, with a magnificent overfall. 
Very recent charts of the Sooloo group may perhaps 
have it marked, but it is not to be found in Horsburgh. 
The sides of this island descend precipitously into 
the sea, and that to so great a depth that no bottom 
is to be found with the hand-lead. All the sand in 
the interior has the appearance of one huge nest 
covered with sea-birds in all stages of growth, from 
the little unfledged creature just escaped from the 
shell, ‘to the old full-grown guardians of their pro- 
geny.’ When visitors approach, the old birds display 
great courage in the exercise of their paternal duties ; 
they hover shrieking close over the heads of the 
strangers, and make so vigorous an opposition to 
their advance, that the way has to be cleared by 
knocking them down with sticks. 

No naturalist, with competent leisure and oppor- 
tunities, has yet examined a thousandth part of those 
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oceanic bird-cradles, where it is probable several new 
species will be found, more curious and beautiful 
than any yet known. Strange habits, which appear 
almost fabulous, are attributed to some of the winged 
tribes. ‘There is, for example, a small owl in Central 
America which takes up its abode in the same 
burrow with the marmot and the rattlesnake. In 
fine weather you may often see the members of the 
triple population sitting at the entrance to their 
dwellings. On the approach of a stranger, the mar- 
mot first retreats into the fortification, the owl next 
follows, while the lazy rattlesnake brings up the rear. 

On the coast of Borneo, a bird is found which the 
natives call menamiun or the builder, on account 
of the extraordinary skill with which it constructs its 
nest. In form and colour, it resembles the francolin 
or heath-cock. The wonderful structure on which we 
bestow the name of nest, usually found upon the sandy 
shore above high-water mark, is often upwards of 
sixty feet in circumference, and nearly five feet high. 
Occasionally, the bird takes advantage of a fallen 
tree to form a sort of nucleus for its operations, and 
about this heaps up loose portions of the sandy soil 
into the shape of a flattish barrow. It then bores, 
by scratching with its toes, adeep hole in the mound, 
and at the bottom clears a space wherein to lay its 
eggs. In the following season, it appears to become 
dissatisfied with its old apartments; but instead of 
removing to a distance, constructs an addition to the 
mound, and excavates in it a fresh chamber. In this 
way it proceeds enlarging its dwelling indefinitely, 
until there are numerous entrances above, and hollow 
cells below. From one of these to another it some- 
times opens subterranean galleries, which hasty 
explorers fill up while digging. Here and there, in 
the interior of the barrow, eggs are found, some newly 
laid, others half hatched, while there are others again 
from which the birds have emerged. They come out 
full feathered, and so strong as to be able to scratch 
immediately, and provide for their own subsistence. 
The habitat of the menambun is not extensive, being 
confined to the small islands which stud the coast 
of Borneo, and those of the Sooloo group. 

Proceeding further towards the south, we find, in 
the upper regions of Australia, a beautiful species 
of starling, of brilliant plumage, which glances with 
metallic lustre as its feathers in motion receive the 
rays of light. It lives among the thickets near the 
shore; and to guard against the inroads of its enemies, 
erects its habitation on trees of almost inaccessible 
height. One of our voyagers found, near Cape York, 
nearly fifty specimens at once of the extraordinary 
nest of this bird. They were all suspended from the 
outer branches of a gigantic cotton-tree, where, light 
and pensile, they rocked, or swung to and fro in the 
passing breeze. ‘To obtain one of them was a matter 
of no small difficulty. The trunk of the cotton-tree, 
at least twelve feet in circumference, and shooting up 
straight without boughs for upwards of sixty feet, 
seemed to defy all attempts at climbing. The natu- 
ralist, therefore, had recourse to his rifle, and sought 
to detach with ball the branches on which the nests 
hung ; but the wind swaying them hither and thither, 
defeated his skill. A native then volunteered his 
services, and throwing the branch of a wild vine about 
the cotton-tree, worked his way up, just as the Arabs 
climb the loftiest date-palms. The young found in the 
nests were tlirown, by the Australian, alive into the 
fire, and eaten half raw. 

One of the most striking scenes in which wild- 
fowl make their appearance is a calm at sunset on 
the tropical ocean. ‘There is always a swell and 
tremulous sensation in the vast deep, upon which the 
sun, going down in fiery splendour, sheds a crimson 
glow. ‘Then the ship lies almost motionless upon the 
water, and the birds, which had been its companions 


by day, take their leave, some flying towards land 
invisible and far away, some to those solitary rocks 
which, at wide intervals, stud the ocean. But the 
ghost-like albatross, as he has been not unaptly 
denominated, wheels about in vast circles till he is 
lost in the darkness. ‘Thus deserted by the inhabitants 
of the air, the mariner’s fancy is befriended by the 
more constant denizens of the waves, who throw out 
their shining floats, and sparkle and glitter like a 
shower of stars on the dark surface of the ocean. 

Even here, in our own country, where we imagine 
ourselves familiar with all the forms of nature, 
extremely curious spectacles are’ sometimes to be 
witnessed. Bird-catchers in the fens, carrying on 
their calling by night, disperse themselves over the 
marshes and along the banks of streams with 
torches in their hands. ‘These they wave to and fro, 
to attract or dazzle the birds, which, while they are 
wondering at the strange appearance, are enveloped 
in nets. One of our old writers amuses himseif 
with describing the stupidity of the dotterel, which 
imitated the grimaces and antics of the fowler, 
stretching out its wings when he spread forth his 
arms, hopping when he hopped, nodding when he 
nodded, and becoming, at length, so absorbed by the 
interest of the pantomime, that he was fairly knocked 
upon the head before he could rouse himself to a 
sense of his danger. 

We had noted down many over facts connected 
with the ways of wild-fowl in various parts of the 
world, but mindful of the old proverb, that ‘ enough 
is as good as a feast,’ we pause here, though we 
could have wished to enlarge a little on the airy 
populations of the Alps, the Himalaya, and the 
Andes, together with those which haunt the vast 
lakes and frozen rivers of the north. 


THE PRAYER OF THE POOR FOR THE POOR. 


I askep for wealth to aid the poor, 
Whose pitied wounds I may not heal; 
Whose presence I but iil endure, 

So helpless is the grief I feel : 

When thus, methought, the Lord replied : 
* The world, with all its wealth, is mine ; 
My hand of love, if opened wide, 

Would need no trembling aid from thine.’ 


* O give me wealth, again I said, 

* That I may taste the sweet employ 

Of giving orphan children bread, 

Of filling widowed hearts with joy!’ 

And knowing well my deep distress, 

His pitying voice replied to me : 

* The whispered prayer, the wish to bless, 
Are all 1 now require of thee,” 


Yet once again I dared to sigh : 

* The rich who love Thy work are few; 
Let me but pass “ the needle’s eye” 

To bear Thy gifts securely through !” 
The Voice replied in accents mild: 

* Both good and evil work for me; 

If thou wert rich, repining child, 

Thou, like the rest, mightst faithless be! 


* Mourn less, yet combat more, the ill 

Thou didst not cause, and canst not cure ; 

Tis thine to bear thy Father’s will, 

Tis His to aid the helpless poor. 

And e’en in this desponding hour, 

Thou feel’st that ’tis the better part 

To have the heart, devoid of power, 

Than having power, to Jack the heart’—R. R. 
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